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The  Loveliest  Valentine 

By  Annie  Malin 

A  knock  at  the  door,  a  merry  shout, 

The  sound  of  steps  ou  the  snow  without — 

Then  in  they  rushed  with  faces  bright, 

To  grandmother's  room  on  St.  Valentine's  night. 

There  were  three  for  Irene  and  two  for  Jim, 

.\nd  four  for  the  yoimgest, — Baby  Tim. 

"Now  grandmother,  tell  us,"  begged  Irene, 
"Of  the  loveliest  Valentine  you've  ever  seen." 
.'Knd  grandmother  smiled  a  knowing  smile 
And  rocked  little  Tim  in  her  arms  a  while. 
"There  was  one  with  an  angel,  and  one  with  a  heart. 
And  one  was  a  cupid  with  arrow  and  dart." 

"Rut  the  loveliest  one  of  all,  I  think. 

Was  dainty  and  beautiful,  white  and  pink. 

'Twas  sent  to  your  mother,  worth  more  than  a  crown,- 

I   fancy  an  angel  brought  it  down." 

"But  where  did  )'ou  see  it?"  questioned  Jim. 

"Oo-see  it?"  echoed  dear  little  Tim. 

They  followed  her  quickly,  with  wondering  eyes. 
And  there  in  a  basket,  to  their  surprise. 
Was  something  covered  so  snug  and  warm 
No  snow  could  reach  it  nor  cold  winds  harm. 
She  turned  the  covers  back  from  their  place, 
And  showed  them  a  baby's  dimpled  face.- 
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Washington's  Great  Campaign 

By  Siisa  Young  Gates 


Just  now,  when  a  world  is  engaged 
in  war,  our  thoughts  turn  back  to 
former  wars  fought  in  this  blessed 
land.  All  of  them  were  fought  for 
principle,  not  for  conquest.  That 
thought  steadies  and  buoys  us. 

It  is  a  singular  truth  that  no  other 
state  in  the  Union  has  so  many  de- 
scendants, per  capita,  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  and  of  the  Revolutionary  sol- 
diers, as  does  Utah.  Few  of  the  old 
residents  of  this  state  who  do  not 
count  on  one  side  or  the  other,  one  or 
many  lines  running  into  the  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  stock.  Joseph  Smith's 
forefathers  were  Revolutionary  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  on  both  sides,  as 
were  the  forefathers  of  Brigham 
Young,  and  those  of  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball, Willard  Richards,  Parley  P.  and 
Orson  Pratt,  Orson  Hyde,  David  Pat- 
ten, John  E.  Page,  Newel  Knight, 
Bishop  Partridge,  Bishop  Whitney.  A. 
O.  Smoot — indeed  the  names  are 
legion. 

At  a  conference  in  Nauvoo  in  1843, 
several  old  veterans  of  the  Revolution 
met  and  talked  over  Valley  Forge  and 
the  famous  scene  we  here  produce — 
"Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware." 

The  father  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  was  John  Young.  John  was 
born  March  6,   1763,    in    Hopkinton, 


Mass.  Drake's  History  of  Middlesex 
County  says:  "John  Young,  son  of 
Joseph  Young — enlisted  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  served  throughout 
the  war."  John's  father,  Joseph,  was 
a  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  French 
and  Indian  wars.  Dr.  Joseph's  three 
sons,  William,  Joseph  and  John,  all 
went  into  the  Revolutionary  War. 
John — who  was  the  father  of  John, 
Joseph,  Phineas,  Brigham  and  Lorenzo 
1 — is  described,  in  war  papers  in  the 
Boston  State  House,  in  the  lists  of 
1780 — as  in  "Capt.  Dix's  company,  age 
17,  height  5  feet,  3  inches." 

He  was  but  a  boy,  you  see,  and  that 
was  not  his  first  campaign,  either.  But 
he  was  not  very  tall — 5  feet,  3  inches, 
"in  stocking- feet,"  no  doubt  would 
make  him  a  very  young-looking  sol- 
dier. John  fought  four  engagements 
under  General  George  Washington, 
and  at  the  close  of  one  of  these,  Gen- 
eral Washington  said  to  the  youth : 

"Sir,  you  are  a  little  soldier,  but  I 
believe  you  are  a  good  one." 

John  came  home  once  on  a  visit,  and 
the  captain  of  his  regiment  wrote  to  all 
faithful  colonists  recommending  John 
to  their  hospitality  "as  he  served 
throughout  without  pay."  At  that 
time,  or  some  other,  John  brought 
home  a  cannon  hall,  which  was  pre- 


THE  FIVE  SONS  OF  JOHN   YOUNG. 

From  right  to  left,  in  order  of  their  ages:  John  (b.  1791),  Joseph  (b.  1797), 
Phineas  (b.  1799),  Brigham  (b.  June  1st,  1801),  Lorenzo  (b.  1807);  sons  of  John 
Young,  born  March  6,  1763,  Hopkinton,  Mass.  John  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Young  (who  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars)  who 
was  born  about  1733,  at  Boston,  Mass.  Joseph's  father,  William  Young,  was  a 
worshiper  in  the  Old  South  Church;  and  when  his  non-conformist  friend.  Rev. 
Samuel  Barrett,  left  the  Old  North  Church  and  went  up  to  Hopkinton,  William 
accompanied  him  and  settled  there.  Such  is  the  line  of  my  direct  ancestors, 
as  I  know  them. — Susa  Young  Gates. 


served  as  a  relic  and  which  was  after- 
wards carried  to  New  York  State  and 
used  by  his  son,  Brigham,  in  his  paint 
shop  to  grind  up  paints.  It  is  now  in 
the  Canandagua  Museum. 

Father  John  Young  lived  to  join  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  all  of  his  family,  six  sons, 
and  seven  daughters,  followed  him, 
and  all  remained  faithful  to  the  truth. 
John  was  pensioned  by  the  Govern- 
ment till  his  death.  He  assisted  in  the 
erection  of  the  Kirtland  Temple  and 
was  one  of  the  first  patriarchs  of  the 
Church,  and  is  so  mentioned  in  the 
Prophet's  diary,  who  adds:  "He  died 
a  martyr  to  the  truth."  John  lived, 
after  being  driven  West,  in  Quincy, 
111.,  with  relatives,  and  his  son  Joseph. 
He  died  there,  October  12,  1839.  The 
accompanying  picture  shows  his  five 
sons  in  their  young  manhood. 

AVhcn  we  compare  the  primitive  con- 


ditions of  warfare  then  with  the  in- 
vented engines  of  destruction  now  in 
use,  we  marvel  at  what  God  has  reveal- 
ed in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  And 
with  it  all,  war  is  still  with  us.  But 
history  will  never  reveal  a  greater  gen- 
eral than  George  Washington,  nor 
truer,  braver  men  than  the  devoted  sol- 
diers who  followed  his  banner. 

The  terrible  scenes  of  suffering 
shown  by  this  famous  old  engraving 
are  but  an  indication  of  the  rigors  en- 
dured and  the  chances  that  were  taken. 
Christmas  Day,  1776,  was  the  gloom- 
iest known  to  the  Colonists.  The  win- 
ter of  1777  was  the  apex  of  human 
struggle,  endurance  and  courage.  Let 
not  their  descendants  forget  these  men 
and  their  deeds.  The  nation  did  well 
to  make  of  February  22,  a  national 
holiday,  for  in  honoring  Washington 
we  honor  all  those  who  helped  to 
achieve  American  Independence. 
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Winter  is  King 

By  Annie  Malin 

The  snow  fairies  came  over  mountains  and  hills, 
They  danced  on  the  brown  earth,  they  dipped  in  the  rills; 
They  said  to  the  flowers,  "To  sleep  you  must  go," 
Then  covered  their  cradles  with  blankets  of  snow. 
'"The  winds  will  blow  cold,"  said  the  dear  little  fays, 
"So  sleep  pretty  flowers,  through  cold  winter  days." 

The  snow  fairies  came  o'er  the  valleys  so  bare. 
And  millions  of  diamonds  danced  in  the  air. 
On  tree-top  and  house-top  so  lightly  they  fell 
There  was  never  a  sound  of  their  coming  to  tell. 
The  birds  from  their  shelter  peeped  out  at  the  storm, 
Then  snuggled  their  heads  in  their  feathers  so  warm. 

The  snow  fairies  came  and  they  laughed  with  delight ; 
Every  object  was  covered  with  snowflakes  so  white. 
"And  now,"  cried  the  fairies,  "our  joy-bells  we'll  ring — 
The  earth  is  most  lovely,  and  winter  is  king." 
The  sounds  woke  the  children ;  with  voices  so  clear 
They  shouted,  "It's  snowing,  and  winter  is  here !" 

They  were  out  in  the  snow  soon  as  day  had  begun. 
Nor  dreamed  that  the  snow  fairies  joined  in  the  fun  ; 
Or  threw  in  their  faces  the  diamonds  bright 
Which  drew  from  their  lips  cries  of  childish  delight. 
The  fairies  danced  madly — the  children  now  sing. 
"We  love  all  the  seasons,  but  \\'inter  is  King!" 


Little  Sir  Galahad 

By  Phoebe  Gray 


[Copyright,   1914,  by  Small,  Maynard 
Chapter  VIII. 

THE    RETURN    OF    LEM. 

Mrs.  Brown  and  the  children  went 
back  to  Sheffield  on  Sunday  so  that 
Monday  morning  work  could  begin 
early.  She  went  out  to  work  three 
days  a  week  and  on  the  other  three 
did  washings  at  home.  The  Browns 
were  vastly  benefited  by  their  visit  at 
the  farm.  Plenty  of  good  milk  and 
fresh  air  had  made  a  new  baby  of  little 
Dick,  but  as  he  was  now  beginning  to 
walk,  it  was  more  trouble  to  take  care 
of  him.  Hitherto  his  mother  had  been 
able  to  leave  him  in  charge  of  her 
neighbor  in  the  tenement  across  the 
hall,  but  now  the  neighbor  made  sun- 
dry perfectly  valid  excuses  for  declin- 
ing his  care. 

It  was  the  end  of  summer  and  school 
would  soon  begin ;  for  another  week 
or  two  Mary  Alice  could  stay  at  home 
while  her  mother  went  out.  After  that 
a  decision  must  be  made.  Should 
Mary  Alice  forego  further  schooling 
for  economic  reasons  and  either  stay 
at  home  to  enable  Mrs.  Brown  to  work 
out,  or  get  a  job  herself  so  that  her 
mother  could  remain  at  home,  doing 
such  work  as  she  could  at  her  own 
tubs? 

Mrs.  Brown  fought  against  the  idea 
of  taking  Mary  Alice  out  of  school. 
She  thought  of  the  day  nursery  for 
Dicky ;  but  the  day  nursery  was  on  the 
far  side  of  the  city  from  Calvert 
Street,  and  upon  inquiry  it  proved  to 
be  taxed  to  capacity. 

The  rent  must  be  paid,  Dicky  must 
have  milk.  Mrs.  Brown  almost  regret- 
ted the  two  weeks  of  idleness ;  she 
would  have  to  work  twice  as  hard  to 
pay  for  them. 

One  night  Francis  Willett  met  Mary 
Alice  on  Clipper  Hill.     As  usual  he 


&   Company.     Used  by  permission.] 

took  the  wagon  tongue  from  her  hand 
and  started  to  draw  the  load  up  the 
long  slope. 

"I'm  not  comin'  here  any  more,"  said 
Mary  Alice. 

"Why  not?" 

"Mrs.  Travers  is  goin'  to  Europe." 

"That's  right ;  so  she  is.  I  heard 
Lutey  Travers  braggin'  about  it.  I 
hate  braggin'.  Galahad  Knights 
don't — " 

"And  I've  got  a  job ;  I'm  goin'  to 
work." 

"Doin' what?" 

"Bundle  girl  at  Stacey's." 

"Oo,  gee  !  You're  goin'  to  work  for 
Toots  Stacey's  dad?  That's  swell.  I'd 
like  to  work  in  a  store.  I've  got  to 
go  to  a  prep  school  and  fit  for  college. 
It's  awful.  Well,  of  course  it  isn't  so 
awful  goin'  to  a  prep  school,  but  I'd 
heaps  rather  be  in  a  store.  How's  Sir 
Charlie  Thomas?" 

"I  don't  know.  We  came  home  the 
week  after  you  boys  was  there." 

"Two  weeks  ago  that  was.  Father's 
seen  him  since  then." 

"Your  father  has?" 

"Sure.  He  drove  out  again  to  see 
Sam  Thomas.  He  says  Sam  Thomas 
is  a  dandy  feller.  We're  goin'  to  take 
all  our  butter  and  eggs  from  him  after 
this.  But  that  ain't  all.  My  dad  says 
he's  goin'  to  have  Uncle  Billy  Jackson 
look  at  Charlie's  legs.  He  isn't  really 
my  Uncle  Billy— he  was  father's  col- 
lege room-mate,  and  now  he's  a  great 
doctor.  My  dad  says  Uncle  Billy 
knows  more  about  feet  and  legs  and 
spines  than  anybody  in  the  world — 
he's  a  specializer.  When  he  gets 
through  with  Charlie,  I'm  goin'  to  have 
him  do  somethin'  to  my  legs,  so  I  can 
run  faster'n  any  boy  at  school.  I  bet 
he  can  do  it.  If  he  can  take  legs  that 
aren't  any  good  at  all.  like  Charlie's, 
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and  make  'em  work  all  right,  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  perfectly  good  legs 
like  mine  still  better,  don't  you 
think?" 

Mary  Alice  answered  something 
very  incoherent.  Sudden  tears  blurred 
lie  fore  her  eyes.  Suppose  this  great 
doctor  should  help  Charlie?  All  the 
way  up  the  hill  she  walked  in  silence 
by  Francis  Willett's  side. 

"For  goodness'  sake,  Mary  Alice," 
the  boy  burst  out,  "why  don't  you  talk  ? 
I  never  saw  such  a  person  as  you.  My 
father  says  you're  the  quietest  young- 
one  he  ever  saw.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
if  you're  mad." 

"'Course  I'm  not  mad,"  she  denied. 
"What  would  I  be  mad  about?  I'm 
just  thinkin'.  I'm  too  busy  thinkin' 
to  talk,  I  guess.  Gracious !  My 
thoughts  are  all  mixed  up  and  tumbly. 
It's  an  awful  job  to  get  'em  straight- 
ened out.  I'm  so  full  of  thoughts,  if 
I  ever  do  get  'em  'ranged  right  so  I 
can  talk,  I'll  probably  be  like  one  of 
those  funny  guns — you  know,  battlin' 
guns — " 

"Gatlin'  guns."  said  Francis  with  fine 
scorn:  "Gatlin'  guns.  They're  named 
after  the  man  that  made  'em,  and  they 
shoot  about  a  thousand  shots  a  min- 
ute." 

"Well.  Gatlin'  guns,  then ;  that's  the 
way  with  me.  I'll  talk  a  thousand 
words  a  minute.     Francis." 

"What  is  it,  Mary  Alice?" 

"Would  you  do  me  a  favor — a  real 
big  favor?" 

"Bet  I  would.  Didn't  you  save  mv 
life?" 

"Well,  then,  you  can  purtend  I'm  a 
maiden  in  distress  or  somethin'.  You'll 
be  goin'  to  Stacey's  to  buy  somethin' 
or  do  an  errand  for  your  mother  once 
in  a  while,  and  I'll  be  there  every  day, 
doin'  up  bundles.  I  don't  know  where 
I'll  be,  but  I  wonder  if  you  would  come 
and  see  me  just  a  minute,  once  in  a 
while.  You — you — been  awful  nice  to 
— to  Charlie  Thomas.  I  never  knew  a 
hoy  like  you — the  boys  in  our  neighbor- 
hood are  nastv." 


"Oh,  Mary  Alice,"  said  Francis,  feel- 
ing the  red  creep  into  his  face.  He 
became  suddenly  very  awkward.  He 
lost  all  his  swagger,  all  his  com- 
placence. "Oh,  Mary  Alice,"  he  said, 
"you  quit !  I  never  did  anythin'.  Don't 
you  go  makin'  fun  of  me.  If  you  don't 
stop  guying  me,  I  won't  come  to  see 
you  at  the  store." 

They  had  turned  into  Mrs.  Travers's 
side  yard.  Francis  Willett  suddenly 
remembered  that  he  might  be  late  to 
supper.  He  dropped  the  wagon  tongue 
and  dashed  hurriedly  out  of  the  gate 
and  disappeared  in  the  heavy  shadows 
cast  by  the  street  arcs.  Mary  Alice 
collected  her  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents  and  started  down  Clipper  Hill 
with  her  empty,  rattling  wagon. 

"God's  goin'  to  make  me  well," 
Charlie  Thomas  had  said.  Suppose — 
no,  it  couldn't  happen.  But  Charlie 
was  sure  of  it.  And  if  it  did,  why,  it 
would  be  because  Mary  Alice  Brown 
had  taken  that  terrible  whipping  at  the 
hands  of  the  sodden  Lem.  But  for 
that,  Mary  Alice  would  never  have 
seen  Charlie  or  told  Francis  Willett  to 
make  him  a  Galahad  Knight,  and  then 
Francis's  father  would  not  have — 

God  went  about  His  tasks  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way.  Mary  Alice  de- 
cided that  it  was  quite  useless  to  look 
too  far  for  explanations.  Better  be 
like  Charlie  and  believe  that,  somehow, 
the  thing  that  you  wanted  to  happen 
must  happen.  If  it  was  necessary  for 
Mary  Alice  to  suffer  pain,  even  broken 
bones,  in  order  that  Charlie  Thomas 
might  have  a  new  pair  of  legs,  the  ar- 
rangement was  entirely  satisfactory  to 
her.  She  would  do  it  again,  she  would 
accept  twice  as  much  punishment  if 
it  would  do  Charlie  any  good. 

Then  it  appeared  quite  plain  that 
Charlie  Thomas  was  not  the  only 
gainer.  Hadn't  she  made  several  new 
friends  and  discovered  some  old  ones 
for  her  mother?  She  had  a  new  dress, 
she  was  getting  plump.  There  had 
been  those  two  exquisitely  happy  weeks 
in  the  country. 
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"I  guess,"  she  thought,  "God's  all 
light  when  He — when  He  gets  around 
to  you." 

Mary  Alice  did  not  know  that  a 
great  many  people  who  are  always 
making  excuses  for  God,  always  try- 
ing to  explain  away  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancies or  contradictions  in  God's 
procedure,  would  have  been  deeply 
shocked  to  hear  her  "guess  that  God 
was  all  right"  and  would,  no  more 
than  Mary  Alice  herself,  have  realized 
that  she  was  perfectly  reverent  and 
entirely  prayerful. 

Stacey's  paid  Mary  Alice  four  dol- 
lars a  week  and  set  her  up  in  a  sort 
of  lookout  box  back  of  the  glove 
counter,  where  she  inserted  the 
purchases  of  customers  in  envelopes 
and  manipulated  one  end  of  a  pneu- 
matic tube  which  completed  the  an- 
alogy between  her  perch  and  a  small 
armed  street. 

The  girl's  pay  and  Mrs.  Brown's 
earnings  from  her  few  laundry 
customers  made  the  little  family  more 
comfortable  than  it  had  been  for  many 
months.  Sam  Thomas  came  to  Sheffield 
two  or  three  times  a  week  and  fre- 
quently went  out  of  his  way  to  see 
Mrs.  Brown  and  little  Dick.  If 
thrifty,  Sam  was  no  plutocrat.  He  was 
trying  to  make  a  small  farm  pay  and 
found  that  reinvestment  of  his  profit 
kept  him  from  accumulating  any  con- 
siderable surplus.  A  very  bad  year, 
an  unexpected  loss  by  drought,  fire,  or 
disease  would  be  a  serious  matter. 
When  he  had  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  ten-dollar  bill  on  the  Browns  and 
kept  the  family  for  a  fortnight  at  the 
farm,  he  had  done  about  all  he  could 
afford.  Yet  he  hardly  ever  called  with- 
out bringing  some  small  gift.  Half  a 
barrel  of  assorted  vegetables,  a  little 
butter,  some  eggs ;  once  Martha  sent 
three  pairs  of  knitted  mittens,  large, 
medium,  and  small. 

"The  Thomases  deserve  luck,  Mary 
Alice,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "Some  day 
somthing  grand  ought  to  happen  to 
'em.       They're    always    and     forever 


ihinkiu'  up  .somcthin'  to  do  for  some 
one.  1  guess  maybe  the  reason  we're 
so  poor  is  because  we're  selfish.  Did 
you  bring  home  the  shinbone  ?" 

"M-hm.  It  cost  ten  cents  a  pound. 
It  used  to  be  eight." 

"I'll  put  it  right  on  to  stew.  When 
it's  done  you  can  take  a  bowl  of  it 
in  to  Mrs.  Bloomer.  She's  kind  of 
ailin'.  She  says  she  misses  Dicky  so; 
but  she  just  couldn't  have  him  this 
fall,  what  with  her  rheumatism  and 
him  runnin'  around  and  into  every- 
thing.   How'd  things  go  at  the  store?" 

Mary  Alice  had  not  told  anybody 
about  Francis  Willett's  doctor  uncle. 
She  dared  not,  for  fear  of  disappoint- 
ment. Francis  said  Uncle  Billy  Jack- 
son was  away  in  Europe  and  wouldn't 
be  back  until  mid-winter.  He  didn't 
know  whether  his  father  had  told  Sam 
Thomas  about  Doctor  Jackson;  he 
rather  thought  not. 

Francis  developed  an  extraordinary 
fancy  for  gloves.  He  needed  a  new 
pair  nearly  every  week.  He  lost  them, 
gave  them  away  to  "poor  boys,"  wore 
them  out,  the  dog  tore  them,  they 
became  soiled.  Mrs.  Willett  marveled 
and  Mr.  Willett  chuckled.  He  had 
seen  Mary  Alice  Brown.  She  was  a 
nice  little  girl ;  she  had  saved  his  boy's 
life;  he  approved  of  Francis's  friend- 
ship for  her  and  of  the  common  inter- 
ests that  drew  them  together.  He 
wanted  his  boy  to  be  both  democratic 
and  chivalrous.  Francis  was  the  ap- 
ple of  his  eye.  Highstrung,  sensitive, 
sympathetic,  brainy — these  were  the 
descriptives  he  applied  to  the  boy,  and 
he  was  wonderfully  proud  of  him. 

It  made  John  Willett  shudder  when 
he  first  saw  little  Charlie  Thomas, 
anchored  to  a  chair,  with  his  tangled 
treasure  of  hair  and  the  unanswered 
question  in  his  great  blue  eyes.  What 
if  his  boy  had  been  like  that?  What 
if  anything  should  yet  happen  to  crip- 
ple or  maim  him  ?  John  Willett  had  a 
soft  heart  wherever  suffering  was  con- 
cerned.    It  pleased  him  to  see  his  boy 
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display  signs  of  a  similar  tenderness,      on  the  east  side.     Your  rent  wouldn't 


If  the  Galahad  Knights  was  Francis's 
idea,  John  Willett's  pocketbook  was  an 
essential  of  its  success ;  for  the  "liter- 
chure'  'and  incidental  expenses  more 
than  ate  up  the  twenty-five  cent  fees. 
Willett  was  delighted  to  help ;  for  he 
was  pretty  well-to-do  and  prided  him- 
self that  he  had  never  been  selfish  with 
his  money,  from  the  first  day  he  had 
ever  earned  a  dollar. 

There  was  now  but  one  cloud  upon 
the  immediate  horizon  of  the  Brown 
family.  This  cloud  would  grow  big- 
ger for  the  rest  of  the  three  months  of 
Lem  Brown's  stay  in  the  workhouse, 
and  then  goodness  knew  what  would 
happen.  Mrs.  Brown  and  Mary  Alice 
contemplated  the  possibilities  with 
dread. 

Men  are  not  reformed  in  jails.  Lem 
would  emerge  sober,  but  with  the  de- 
termination to  remedy  that  undesired 
condition  at  the  first  opportunity.  He 
would  have  no  job ;  even  if  he  kept 
sober  for  a  while,  he  would  be  a  bur- 
den upon  the  family.  That  he  should 
keep  away  from  drink  more  than  a 
very   few  days  was  inconceivable. 

The  two-room  tenement  in  the  house 
off  Calvert  Street  was  almost  cozy 
now.  It  was  a  home,  clean  and  warm. 
The  Browns  ate  quite  regularly;  little 
Dick  was  fat  and  rosy.  Always  there 
was  an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer  and 
comfort.  The  thought  gripped  them : 
what  would  Lem  Brown  do  to  it  all? 

Sam  Thomas  came  as  usual,  and  one 
day  he  broached  the  subject:  "I  hate 
to  get  personal,  Lottie,'  he  said.  "It; 
ain't  any  of  my  business,  p'r'aps ;  but 
I  been  wonderin'  about  Lem." 

Mrs.  Brown  looked  up  at  him,  but 
said  nothing.  There  was  nothing  to 
say. 

"Why  don't  you  move  away  from 
here,  so  he  won't  find  you?" 

"He'd  hunt  for  us  'til  he  did." 

"Maybe  not.  This  is  a  pretty  big 
town.     You  could  go  clear  'way  over 


be  no  higher." 

"I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
"But— but-" 

'But  what?" 

"That  isn't  all,  Sam." 

"I  guess  I  don't  quite  understand 
you,  Lottie." 

"I'm  Lem  Brown's  wife!" 

"What  you  mean?  You  sure  can't 
mean  you're  not  willin'  to  leave  him?" 

Mrs.  Brown  nodded. 

"Well,  I'll  be  switched !  You  know 
what  it  means  You  know  what'll 
happen  to  you  and  your  children  if 
that  brute  comes  back  to  you?  Why, 
I  wouldn't  hesitate  a  minute — not  a 
minute." 

Mrs.  Brown  maintained  a  stubborn 
silence. 

"Women's  the  queerest  of  all  human 
hein's,"  said  Sam.  "Why — say,  you 
don't  for  a  minute  think  there's  a 
chance  of  reformin'  Lem,  do  you? 
You've  tried  that  long  enough,  ain't 
you?" 

"He's  my  husband,"  said  Lottie, 
hopelessly. 

"Your  husband !  Good  Lord  !  Say, 
I'll  tell  you  what  you  do.  Go  to  the 
police  and  tell  'em  your  troubles  and 
have  Lem  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.    Then  the  first  time  he — " 

"No,  Sam ;  I  couldn't  do  that.  You 
know  I  couldn't." 

She  went  about  her  work  absently, 
squeezing  the  sudsy  water  from  a  suc- 
cession of  white  garments.  Sam  sat 
helplessly  by,  studying  her  face.  He 
could  remember  that  it  had  been  a 
mighty  pretty  face,  too — a  good  deal 
like  little  Mary  Alice's :  only  Mary 
Alice  wasn't  so  sparkling  as  her 
mother  had  been.  Not  much  sparkle 
left  now,  poor  thing! 

"Galdarn  it!"  said  Sam,  and  arose. 
"I  got  to  be  goin'.  Next  time  I  come 
in  I'll  bring  you  a  couple  of  cabbages. 
We  got  mor'n  we  need." 

He  stumped  off  down  the  stairs. 
Mrs.  Brown  cried  a  little  into  her 
washtub. 
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On  the  day  of  his  release  Lem 
Brown  came  home  in  mid-afternoon. 
As  he  turned  into  the  alley  off  Calvert 
Street,  a  man  stepped  out  of  the 
i^rocery  store  on  the  oposite  corner  and 
took  up  a  post  across  the  alley  from 
the  Brown  tenement,  where  he  waited 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

"I  guess  it's  time  enough  now,"  the 
man  said  to  himself,  and  climbed  the 
stairs. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  occupied  with  her 
customary  business  when  Lem  came 
in.  He  was  quite  a  dififerent  Lem  from 
the  dominant  brute  she  had  seen  on 
that  distressing  night.  She  pitied 
him ;  this  was  what  Lem  wanted. 

"Hullo,  Lot,"  he  said,  seating  him- 
self near  the  tubs.  "How  you  gettin' 
along?" 

"Hullo,  Lem,"  she  replied,  and  kept 
her  eyes  on  her  work. 

"Ain't  you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Of  course.  Have  you  had  a  hard 
time?" 

"Dretful;  somethin'  awful.  Work, 
work,  work,  from  mornin'  'til  night, 
and  half-starved  all  the  time.  That 
workhouse  is  a  torture  hole,  if  there 
ever  was  one." 

He  was  working  up  a  fine  case  of 
self-pity.  He  had  -been  very  badly 
treated.  Mrs.  Brown  noticed  that  he 
was  clean,  that  his  hair  was  trimmed, 
that  he  had  on  a  new  blue  denim  shirt 
and  a  halfway  respectable-looking  suit 
of  clothes.  The  old  flush  had  gone  out 
of  his  face,  which  was  now  of  a  pasty 
pallor;  his  eyes,  still  bulbous  and 
opaque,  as  if  they  were  artificial  and 
badly  made,  were  free  from  congested 
red  veins.  His  hands  were  quite 
white,  and  he  was  not  in  the  least  thin, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  looked  very  well 
fed. 

"I  s'pose  I  got  to  go  look  for  a  job," 
said  Lem.  "I  got  to  have  little  car- 
fare." 

Mrs.  Brown  looked  up. 

"Do  you  mean  that,  Lem?"  she 
asked.  "Do  you  really  want  money 
for  carfare?    How  much  do  you  want? 


Where   are  you   going  to  look   for  a 

job?" 

The  pale  light  of  hope  burned  in  her 
eyes.  She  would  gladly  give  her  hus- 
band money,  if  it  would  help  him  to 
find  honest  work,  if  he  would  keep 
away  from  liquor.  Long  years  of  ex- 
perience seemed  to  have  taught  her 
nothing.  This  thing  had  happened, 
oh,  so  many  times  before.  Lem  had 
only  to  act  repentant,  renew  his  oft- 
ruptured  promises,  and  he  got  what 
he  wanted.  He  knew  it ;  he  was  bank- 
ing on  it  now.  He  drew  a  very  long, 
woe-begone  face. 

"It's  night  work,"  he  said.  "Over 
at  the  docks,  stevedorin'.  That's  the 
hardest  kind  of  work — stowin'  cargo 
in  ships.  But  I  s'pose  I  got  to  s'port 
my  fam'ly.  I  always  have  managed  to, 
except  when  I — when  I  had  one  o'  my 
slip-ups.  But  that  ain't  goin'  to  hap- 
pen no  more.  I'm  through.  I'm  a  re- 
formed man.  All  I  want  is  three  dol- 
lars to  get  me  some  overalls  an'  a  din- 
ner pail  an'  pay  my  fare  to  the  docks. 
They're  needin'  men,  and  I  can  go 
right  on  to-night." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  his  wife.  She 
went  into  the  bedroom.  Lem  looked 
after  her  and  treated  himself  to  a 
wink. 

The  door  from  the  hall  opened  and 
a  man  stepped  into  the  Brown  kitchen. 
It  was  Sam  Thomas. 

"Hullo,  Lem  Brown,"  he  said. 

Lem  looked  up,  startled.  When  a 
man  has  been  in  jail,  one  can't  tell 
what  may  happen.  He  did  not  remem- 
ber Sam  nor  return  the  greeting. 

"Don't  you  recollect  me,  Lem?  I'm 
Sam  Thomas.    You  and  I  used  to — " 

"Oh,  yes,  that's  right ;  I  do  remem- 
ber you,  Sam.  You've  changed  a 
heap,  though."  Lem  stretched  out  a 
flabby  hand,  but  did  not  rise. 

"You  been  away,  I  hear,"  said  Sam 
pointedly. 

"Y-yes,  I  been  away.  That's  right, 
I  been  away.  I'm  back,  though.  I 
been  awav.  but  I'm  back '' 
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"You're  goin'  away  again,  ain't 
you?" 

"What,  me?  Goin'  away  again? 
Oh.  no.  I  ain't  goin'  away  again.  I'm 
goin'  to  work.  I  got  a  job  over  at  the 
docks.     I  was  just  tellin'  Lottie  I — " 

He  stopped,  for  his  wife  had  come 
in.  She  held  three  one-dollar  bills  in 
her  hand,  which  she  hastily  thrust  be- 
hind her,  looking  very  guilty,  as  if 
Sam  Thomas  had  caught  her  stealing 
the  money. 

"Hullo,  Lottie,"  said  Sam.  "I  see 
Lem's  back." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "He's  got 
a  job — over  at  the  docks.  He's  goin' 
right  over  there  now.  aren't  you, 
Lem  ?" 

"M-hm.  I'm  goin'  right  over  there 
this  afternoon — after  I  get  me  some 
overalls  and  a  dinner  pail  and — " 

"And  a  half  a  dozen  drinks  of 
whisky,'  put  in  Sam  Thomas  coldly. 

"Oh,  no.  no,  Sam.  Certainly  not," 
protested  Lem,  "certainly  not.  I  ain't 
had    a    drop    for — for   some   time." 

"Good  reason  why,"  said  Sam. 

"And  I'm  all  through  with  the 
stuff — all  throu.gh.  Never  again  for 
me.  No,  sir.  I'm  goin'  to  work.  I 
got  a  good  job,  stevedorin' ;  night 
work,  you  know,  stowin'  cargo  in — " 

"You  lie,  Lem." 

"What's  that?"  Lem's  artificial- 
looking  eyes  stared  with  dull  surprise 
at  Sam. 

"You  lie,"  persisted  Sam.  "You 
haven't  got  a  job ;  they  ain't  loadin' 
no  vessels  over  at  the  docks  now ;  and 
they  hardly  ever  work  nights  when 
they  do.  You're  a  liar.  Lem :  and  if 
vou  take  that  woman's  money,  you're 
a  thief." 

"Aw.  Sam,"  whined  Lem.  "So  help 
me.  I—" 

"Somebodv's  goin'  to  help  you,  but 
he  ain't  goin'  to  help  you  to  no  drinks. 
.And  Lottie  ain't  goin'  to  help  you  to 
no  money  to  help  yourself  to  none, 
either.    Is  that  plain?" 

"But,  Sam,  I  got  to  have  some  over- 
alls if  T  go  to  work — " 


"You'll  git  overalls  all  right,  all 
right.  You'll  git  somethin'  else,  too. 
Come  on,  now.    We'll  be  on  our  way." 

"What  d'  you  mean,  Sam?" 

"I've  got  you  a  job,  Lem.  A  good 
job — a  right  swell  job.  You'll  like  it, 
Lem,  'cause  I  know  you  love  hard 
work.  And  this  job  is  sure  hard  work. 
You'll  git  up  at  four  o'clock  every 
mornin',  rain  or  shine,  and  when  bed- 
time comes,  you'll  be  so  tired  you  won't 
think  of  a  thing  but  your  supper  and 
the  little  old  sack  of  corn  husks  you're 
goin'  to  sleep  on." 

"But,  Sam.  I'm  not  very  strong — 
I  been  sick — " 

"This  work  I  speak  of  ain't  any 
liarder'n  stevedorin' ;  it  ain't  any 
harder'n  what  I  been  doin'  every  day 
for  the  last  ten  years.  And  you 
haven't  been  sick,  and  you're  a  big, 
lazy,  hog-fat  liar,  Lem  Brown.  You 
give  me  another  word  of  your  sass  and 
I'll  hand  you  the  grandest  whalin'  you 
ever  had  in  your  life.  You  need  it — 
you've  got  it  comin'  to  you.  It's  a 
case  of  now  or  later.  If  you  want  it 
postponed,  just  stir  your  lazy  stumps 
and  march  out  o'  here :  if  you'd  pre- 
fer it  now,  I'll  ask  the  lady  to  kindly 
step  outside.  She  might  be  annoyed 
by  the  sight  of  you  gettin'  licked." 

Sam  shook  a  fist  as  big  as  a  Chicago 
ham  under  the  nose  of  the  astonished 
and  affrighted  Lem.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  wife,  who  had  stood  mutely  and 
uncomprehendingly  by. 

"Lottie,  this  big  hulk  of  a  husband 
of  yours — excuse  me,  but  I'm  kind  of 
stirred  up — this  big  piece  of  third-qual- 
ity dogmeat  has  got  to  go  to  work, 
and  I'm  goin'  to  see  that  he  does.  I've 
been  needin'  help  on  the  place  for  a 
long  time.  Lem  won't  make  first-class 
help,  but  I  ain't  goin'  to  pay  him  much. 
When  he  does  his  work  right,  he'll  git 
plenty  to  eat  and  a  good  bed ;  when  he 
don't,  I'm  goin'  to  hammer  him  black 
and  blue.  Not  a  cent  of  wages  does 
he  draw,  but  every  little  while  I'm 
goin'  to  put  a  few  dollars  in  a  savings 
bank  for  vou  and  the  kids.    If  he  can't 
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he  handled,  I'm  goin'  to  send  him  back 
to  jail ;  and  this  time  it'll  he  the  peni- 
tentiary, for  assultin'  you  and  Mary 
Alice  that  night. 

"And  listen,  Lottie.  Mayhe  he  don't 
look  it ;  hut  somehow  I've  got  a  suspi- 
cion that  there  may  he  the  makin's  of 
a  man  in  that  mis'able  carcass  yet. 
Anyhow,  I'm  goin'  to  undertake  the 
job.  So  long.  Lottie.  See  you  next 
week.    Come  on,  Lem." 

Chapter  IX 
found:  a  soul 

It  was  too  cold  and  stormy  for  little 
Charlie  Thomas  to  be  carried  out  of 
doors  every  day,  but  his  mother  never 
failed  to  bundle  him  up  and  open  the 
window  to  give  him  a  few  breaths  of 
fresh  air.  The  snows  banked  them- 
selves around  the  farmhouse.  Day 
didn't  come  until  after  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  Thomas  family  ate  breakfast 
bv  lamp-light.  Sam's  lantern  flickered 
and  wavered  across  the  drifts  when  he 
went  to  the  barn,  and  when  the  faith- 
ful sun  crawled  lazily  up  over  the 
furthest  edge  of  its  white  counterpane, 
the  dazzling  reflections  from  all  about 
were  quite  unbearable. 

Charlie  sat  in  the  window  and 
watched  the  new  hired  man  shovel 
deep  canyons  in  the  snow.  Everybody 
but  Charlie  disliked  the  new  hired 
man.  He  was  a  surly,  moody  fellow, 
with  hardly  a  word  to  say,  and  acted 
as  if  he  were  always  ashamed  of  some- 
thing. 

Charlie  liked  him  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  man  was  the  father  of  Mary 
Alice,  whom  he  loved  deeply.  Second, 
he  was  sorry  for  Lem.  Lem.  with  his 
artificial-looking  eyes  and  his  down- 
drawn  mouth  corners,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  weep  bitterly,  was  pitiful  to 
Charlie.  Somewhere  in  the  rules  of 
the  Galahad  Knights  it  said  that  every 
knieht  must  pity  and  protect  the  weak 
and  helpless.  Nothing  was  said  about 
protecting  the  spineless,  but  Charlie 
did  not  realize  the  exact  nature  of 
Lem's  complaint. 


"The  reason  you  don't  like  Lem," 
said  Charlie,  "is  because  yon  don't  like 
him." 

"Gosh!"  chuckled  the  Boss.  "That's 
a  deep  remark.  I  s'pose  if  we  liked 
him,  now,  we'd  like  him  first  rate." 

"You  could  like  him  all  right  if  you 
wanted  to,"  insisted  the  little  boy. 
"What's  he  ever  done  to  you,  I  want 
to  know?" 

"He  ain't  never  done  nothin'  to  me ; 
it's  what  he  done  to — oh,  well,  boy,  you 
might  not  understand.  We'll  give  the 
critter  a  fair  chance,  you  can  bet  on 
that." 

In  fact,  Sam  felt  that  he  had  given 
Lem  more  than  a  fair  chance.  At  this 
time  of  year  it  was  hard  to  get  the 
equivalent  of  the  man's  food  out  of  his 
labor.  Sam  kept  him  on  the  farm  for 
the  sake  of  Mrs.  Brown  and  the  chil- 
dren ;  he  had  made  a  bargain. 

He  had  a  hard  time  with  Lem  at 
first,  for  Lem  made  up  his  mind  not  to 
work.  A  spare  wagon  spoke,  a  thick- 
ended  cowhide  boot,  and  the  threat  of 
a  penitentiary  term  combined  eflfective- 
ly,  however,  to  drive  him  into  harness. 
The  only  time  Lem  ever  showed  signs 
of  cheerfulness  was  meal-time.  He  ate 
enormously  and  had  sense  enough  to 
know  that  he  was  getting  food  infin- 
itely more  palatable  than  jail  fare.  He 
slept  in  a  comfortable,  if  unheated, 
room  over  the  shed,  where  he  was  pro- 
vided with  a  good  bed  and  plenty  of 
quilts. 

Once  he  ran  away.  Sam  traced  him 
to  town,  found  him  already  half-drunk 
on  what  wdiisky  he  could  whine  for, 
and  barely  saved  him  from  being 
locked  up  in  jail.  It  may  have  been 
brutal  medicine,  but  the  thrashing  that 
Sam  awarded  him  for  his  truancy  lai  1 
him  un  in  bed  for  two  days.  The  Boss 
despaired  of  ever  doing  better  with 
him  than  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  Any- 
how, he  would  force  him  to  work  and 
holn  support  his  family. 

Occasionallv  Mrs.  Brown,  Mary 
.Alice,  and  little  Dick  came  out  for 
Sundav  dinner.     At  such  times  Lem 
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was  encouraged  to  "slick  up"  and  sit 
down  with  the  family.  At  first  he  re- 
fused :  but  at  length  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  persuaded — Martha  was 
never  quite  sure  how — and  a  stranger 
would  not  have  known,  by  casual  ob- 
servation, that  Lem  was  not  in  the  en- 
tire good  eraces  of  all  present.  But  he 
had  very  little  to  say. 

"I  want  you  to  understand,  Lem," 
Sam  would  explain,  "that  I  ain't  got 
the  least  grudge  against  you,  though 
you  may  think  I  act  like  I  had.  I'm 
goin'  to  treat  you  just  as  good  as  you'll 
let  me.  You  used  to  be  a  pretty  good 
feller,  Lem,  when  we  was  1)oys.  I 
ain't  the  one  to  blame  you — not  need- 
lessly, anyway.  The  point  is,  you 
haven't  got  spine  enousfh  to  come  back 
yourself.  I'm  watchin'  you  like  a  cat 
watches  a  mouse,  and  as  fast  as  T  find 
you  can  be  trusted,  I'm  eoin'  to  trust 
you.  If  I  see  you're  helpin'  to  ficrht 
this  battle,  it'll  be  shoulder  to  shoulder 
instead  of  master  and  man.  If  there's 
a  spark  of  manhood  left  in  you — well. 
ever)diodv  knows  what  a  good  blow'll 
do  to  a  spark." 

Sam  chuckled ;  the  joke  was  coarse 
and  harsh.  But  he  knew  his  man. 
Here  was  occasion  for  no  delicate 
measures,  he  thought.  Kid  gloves 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

Perhaps  Sam's  method  of  treatment 
was  not  wholly  reliable.  He  was  con- 
scientious in  administering  it,  how- 
ever. It  was  a  case  of  kill  or  cure,  he 
reasoned.  He  knew  what  Lem  was 
fighting,  and  he  knew  what  sort  of 
strength  he  would  require  to  win.  He 
did  not  believe  that  Lem  had  that 
strength,  either  in  quantity  or  quality, 
to  make  one  feeble  step  upward  with- 
out something  even  more  radical  than 
help — bv  which  he  meant  coercion. 

Sam  would  have  laughed  scornfully 
if  anyone  had  told  him  that  love  coul  1 
help  in  the  case  of  Lem  Brown.  In  the 
first  place,  who  in  the  dickens  was  go- 
ing to  love  him?  Well,  there  was  his 
wife;  she'd  loved  him  once,  and  look 
at  the  influence  she  had  had  over  him ! 


Love?  Gosh!  A  section  of  stove 
wood — 

But  Sam  forgot  or  overlooked  some- 
thing, just  as  most  people  do.  You 
don't  give  a  woodchopper  a  surgeon's 
lancet  to  fell  a  tree.  In  other  words, 
the  right  tools  must  be'  used  by  the 
right  workman.  A  good  black-smith 
would  have  a  hard  time  making  a  split- 
bamboo  fishing-rod. 

Love  is  like  steel ;  you  can  make  a 
crowbar  or  a  watch-spring  of  it. 
Sam's  brand  of  love  was  so  much  of 
the  crowbar  dimension  that  he  thought 
it  was  just  plain  iron.  But  he  didn't 
hate  Lem  Brown ;  and  every  time  he 
wagged  a  fist  under  Lem's  terrified 
and  retiring  chin  Sam  had,  'way  down 
deep  in  his  heart,  a  tenderness  toward 
Lottie  and  Mary  Alice  and  little  Dick, 
of  which  his  fierceness  was  a  reverse! 
expression.  Sam's  attitude  toward 
Lem  at  this  time  was  like  a  photogra- 
pher's negative,  which  shows  black 
where  both  subject  and  reproduction 
are  white. 

But  let  us  see  how  another  workman 
achieved  results.  You  can  catch  a 
forty-pound  salmon  with  a  codfish 
line:  but  your  skillful  fisherman  will 
use  an  eight-ounce  rod  and  a  piece  o*' 
silk  gossamer  a  spider  might  have 
spun,  and  make  a  very  artistic  job  of 
it. 

Little  Charlie  Thomas  liked  Len. 
Brown.  He  did  not  know  why  Lem 
was  working  for  his  father  on  the 
farm  instead  of  in  the  city,  where  he 
could  be  with  his  family ;  but  the  ex- 
planation satisfied  him.  Lem  was 
needed  to  help  the  Boss. 

To  Charlie,  too,  it  was  an  advantage 
that  he  was  unaware  of  Lem's  de- 
pravity. He  saw  in  him  only  a  son 
of  woe-begone,  sad-eyed  hulk  of  .- 
man.  working  incessantly  at  tasks  that 
called  for  a  lot  of  brute  strength  anu 
physical  prowess  delighted  Charlie. 
Hercules  and  Sir  Galahad  shares 
about  equally  his  regard,  with  a  shade 
in  favnr  of  .Sir  Galahad,  in  spite  of  hl.^ 
father's  cordial  endorsement  of  Her- 
cules. 
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I. em  was  as  ]io\verful  as  an  ox.  In 
llie  early  winter,  with  the  first  sled- 
fling-,  Sam  began  to  haul  stones  for 
the  fonndation  of  his  new  creamery. 
Charlie  watched  Lem  juggle  the  great 
rocks,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with  in- 
tense  admiration. 

"Gee,  Lem !"  said  he,  when  the  big 
laborer  came  in  for  his  dinner.  "Ain't 
you  just  the  strongest  feller.  I  been 
watchen'  you  all  the  forneoon." 

Lem  grunted  and  filled  his  mouth 
with  corned  beef. 

"You'd  oughter  be  a  Galahad 
Knight." 

"How's  that?"  asked  Lem,  looking 
up.    "What  kind  o'  knight's  that?" 

"A — a — kind  of  soldier,  that's  al- 
ways doin'  somethin'  for  other  folks 
that's  weaker  'n  him.  You'd  have  lots 
of  chances,  'cause  most  everybody's 
weaker  'n  you." 

"Yes,  I  am  pretty  strong,"  agree  1 
Lem.  It  was  the  first  sign  of  self-re- 
spect he  had  shown  since  he  had  been 
with  the  Thomases. 

"I'm  a  Galahad  Knight,"  said 
Charlie.  "Of  course  I  ain't  so  strong 
as  I'm  goin'  to  be.  But  I'm  gettin' 
stronger.     Come  here  and  feel." 

Lem  looked  foolish,  but  put  out  a 
large  paw  and  gingerly  tested  Charlie's 
imaginary  biceps,  which  he  flexed  with 
great  vigor. 

"The  Boss  savs  I'm  a  reg'lar  Hercu- 
luss." 

"I  don't  know  what  a  herc'luss  is," 
said  Lem  ;  "but  you  sure  are  a  strong 
little  feller." 

Then  Lem  smiled.  Nobody  on  the 
Thomas  place  had  ever  seen  Lem 
Brown  smile  from  the  day  Sam  had 
brought  hiiu  there,  snarling  and  scow- 
ling. Lcm's  smile  was  really  a  crcflit- 
able  thing.  It  spread  slowly  across  his 
heavy  countenance  and  lighted  it  up 
with  genial  glow  of  a  fack-o'-lantern. 
There  was  actually  some  warmth  in 
the  large,  popi)ing  china  eyes.  Some- 
how Lem's  teetli  iiad  preserved  their 
soundness.  Numerous  small,  forgot- 
ten wrinkles  radiated  from  the  corners 
of  his  mouth,  and  bv  that   smile  the 


entire  character  of  the  man's  face  was 
rrfleemed  and  made  wholesome. 

"Ain't  you  a  comical  little  cuss!" 
said    Lem. 

Martha  came  in  from  the  shed,  with 
a  comforter  tied  around  her  face. 
Lem  looked  up,  sobered  instanth-. 
reached  for  his  cap,  and  scrambled 
out,  like  a  boy  caught  stealing  apples. 

"What  was  you  saying  to  that  crit- 
ter, dearie?"  asked  Martha. 

"Oh,  I  was  just  havin'  a  little — er — 
— conconversation  with  him,"  said 
Charlie,  licking  his  lips  pleasantly  at 
the  taste  of  the  big  word.  "Lem's  a 
awful  nice  feller,  mummee.  I  was 
tellin'  him  he'd  oughter  be  a  Gala- 
had." 

"Heaven  help  us,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Thomas.  "Such  a  bov  as  vou  are, 
Charlie !" 

"Lem's  so  turrible  solemn,"  said  the 
child,  nodding  his  golden  head  ve- 
hemently. "I  was  cheerin'  him  up. 
.Ain't  it  funny,  he's  a  great  big  strong 
man,  and  I'm  a  little  boy.  He's  strong- 
er'n  most  anybody — a  million  times 
stronger'n  me:  but  just  'cause  I'm 
a  Galahad  Knight  I  can  help  him  and 
make  him  feel  real  good.  He's  awful 
j>leasant,  Lem  is." 

Something  had  told  Charlie  that  the 
big  laborer,  with  all  his  phvsical 
power,  was  at  bottom  a  weakling.  It 
filled  all  the  child's  circumscribed 
world  with  a  warming  satisfaction  to 
fee!  this  benevolent  advantage.  He 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and 
went  about  the  task  with  the  subtle 
instincts  of  a  diplomat. 

C)ne  dav  Charlie  had  been  reading 
to  Lem  from  his  Galahad  book.  The 
man  had  found  out,  by  cautious  ex- 
periment, that  his  friendliness  for 
Charlie  did  not  entail  the  ill-favor  of 
Sam  and  Martha.  So  he  now  very 
boldly  and  confidently  pulled  his  chair 
along-side  the  little  boy  and  allowed 
the  pleasant  intimacy  to  grow  un- 
checked. 

"How'd  you  ever  get  a-hold  of  all 
that  about  them  knights  and  things?" 
he  asked. 
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"Whj'  didn't  I  tell  you?"  cried 
Charlie.     "It  was   Mary  Alice." 

"Mary  Alice!" 

"Sure,  your  little  girl,  Mary  Alice. 
Only  she's  quite  a  big  little  girl.  I 
love  Mary  Alice.  Ain't  you  just  proud 
of  her?  Se's  my  bestest  friend,  next 
to  the  Boss  and  mummee.  It  was  this 
way." 

And  Charlie  went  at  length  into  the 
story  of  how  his  "bestest  friend"  had 
had  him  made  a  Galahad  Knight.  With 
all  the  necessary  circumlocutions,  the 
recital  took  a  long  half -hour.  Charlie 
was  quite  breathless  when  he  finished. 

"So  that's  all  there  is  to  it.'  he  con- 
cluded. "Only  Mary  Alice  can't  be  a 
Galahad  Knight,  'cause  it's  in  the  rules 
that  only  us  fellers  can  be  one.  But 
she's  'Lady  Mary  Alice'  whenever 
she  comes  to  see  me ;  and  wit  ye  well 
Sir  Lem,  lovelier  lady  hath  never  trod 
this  earth.     So  there,  now." 

Lem  looked  at  the  little  boy,  his 
china  eyes  popping.  Martha  came  and 
stood  over  the  pair. 

Lem  got  lumberingly  to  his  feet. 

"Oh,  my  gosh  !"  he  said.  "Oh,  good 
"-osh  !    What  a  kid  !" 


He  did  a  queer  and  presumptuous 
thing.  With  a  leathery  paw  he 
reached  out  and  patted  Charlie's  gold- 
en head. 

"Ain't  you  the  comicalist  kid, 
though!"  he  said,  and  turned  toward 
the  door.  The  Boss  stood  there,  eye- 
ing Lem,  and  in  his  face  the  hulk  that 
had  been  a  man  saw  something  far 
different  from  the  usual  sternness. 
The  Boss  did  not  give  ground  to  let 
Lem  pass  out;  instead,  he  said:  "Put 
her  there,  Lem!  By  jinks,  I  don't 
know  but  you're  human,  after  all,''  and 
gripped  Lem's  hand  as  one  man  to 
another. 

Lem  Brown  stalked  across  the  yard 
to  the  drag  and  began  to  pile  off  the 
big  rocks.  He  worked  as  if  he  liked 
it,  even  when  the  jagged  edges 
bruised  and  cut  the  leather  of  his  blunt 
fingers. 

"Good  gosh  !"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. 

Down  inside  of  his  being  something 
was  waking  up.  It  was  what  we  call 
a  soul. 

Lem  Brown  had  begim  his  fight. 

(to   be   CONTI.VUFli.  ) 
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ALL  DAY  IN  THE  NURSERY 
Courtesy  "Our  Dumb  Animals" 


Humane  Day  Stories 
"Dr.  Penny" 

Bv  Paul   C.   Rankin   in    "Our   Dumb 


Rankin   in 
Animals" 


"Penny"  was  onl)-  a  little  brown 
dog,  but  he  was  a  knowing  little  chap 
with  a  fund  of  cleverness  and  the  doc- 
tor who  owned  him  said  he  was  his 
first  assistant.  Penny  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  the  doctor  and 
when  the  latter  called  on  patients,  he 
could  be  found  waiting  at  the  door  for 
his  master's  appearance :  or.  if  the  peo- 
]ile  liked  dogs,  he  would  be  founi 
waiting  inside  the  house,  where  his 
presence  often  acted  as  a  tonic  for 
the  sick  folks.  With  children  he  was 
a  great  favorite  and  his  tricks  seemed 
to  help  the  little  patients  as  much  as 
the  medicine  his  master  prescribed  for 
them. 

One   morning,   the   doctor   was   too 


ill  to  make  his  rounds,  and  Penny  was 
greatly  disturbed  by  his  master's  de- 
lay. Finally,  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  starting  out,  he  trotted  up 
to  the  door  of  the  first  house  the  doc- 
tor had  visited  the  morning  before. 
Scratching  at  the  door,  he  waited  until 
it  was  opened,  then  walked  right  in 
and  up  to  the  sick  chamber.  Staying 
a  few  moments,  he  returned  to  the 
('oor  and  scratched  to  be  let  out.  The 
entire  morning  was  spent  in  visiting 
houses  where  he  had  followed  his 
master  that  week.  Long  before  he 
reached  home,  the  doctor's  telephone 
was  ringing  to  tell  of  the  professional 
calls  of  Dr.  Penny.  The  doctor  was 
sick  for  several  davs  but  until  he  was 
able  to  resume  his  practice,  Pennv 
mar'e  the  rounds  alone. 

No  wonder  that  the  doctor  felt  par- 
ticularly sad  a  few  years  later  when 
Pennv   got    hold    of   poison    that   had 
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been  put  out  to  destroy  animals  that 
some  one  did  not  like. 

The  Birds  in  Winter 

When  the  snow  comes  the  birds  may 
starve.  A  small  supply  of  grain,  or 
even  sweepings  of  haymows,  would 
relieve  their  distress.  Save  your 
crumbs  for  them.  They  like  bones, 
pieces  of  suet,  fat  meat  fastened  to 
trees  by  wire ;  cracked  rice,  mixed 
birdseed,  cracked  corn,  hempseed, 
nuts,  bread,  and  sunflower  seeds. 

Lay  of  the  Happy  Hen 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  brother- 
hood of  man  and  beast.  We  think  of 
the  hen  as  but  a  machine,  whose  sole 
purpose  is  for  the  manufacture  of  eggs 
for  the  food  of  man. 

Now  a  hen  is  a  thinking,  feeling  ani- 
mal. We  seldom  give  her  credit  for 
all  she  knows,  yet  she  is  sociable  and 
capable  of  enjoying  true  happiness. 

The  sunlight  of  her  surroundings  is 
reflected  in  her  moods.  She  can  either 
sulk  or  be  joyous.  Like  the  human, 
bodily  comfort  tends  to  maintain  the 
happy  hen.  Her  small  brain  is  highly 
organized,  and  we  might  say,  with 
apologies  to  Goldsmith, 

"And  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all 
she  knew." 

Pew  farm  animals  have  eyes  so  well 
iVveloped  as  our  feathered  friends. 
Their  eyes  are  keen  for  detecting  the 
minute  seeds  or  the  elusive  bug,  and 
the  crow  or  hawk  can  be  seen  by  the 
cock  at  a  great  distance,  who  warns 
his  mates  of  approaching  danger. 
Their  sense  of  hearing  is  likewise  well 
developed.  The  nervous  organism  of 
the  hen  is  delicate  in  the  extreme.  She 
apparently  suffers  as  intense  pain  when 
a  live  feather  is  plucked  from  her  body 
as  you  would  suffer  from  the  prick  of 
a  pin. 

The  hen  is  sociable.    Given  no  com- 


panions and  no  congenial  employment 
to  busy  her  mind  and  feet,  I  much 
doubt  whether  Biddy  would  pay  her 
board.  A  few  caresses  and  kind  words 
are  appreciated  by  her,  and  are  factors 
toward  a  full  egg-basket.  Happy  hens 
will  recognize  the  voice  of  their  at- 
tendant, and  break  into  a  chorus  of 
song  at  his  approach,  while  their  "bet- 
ter half"  will  pierce  the  air  with  his 
clarion  notes. 

Speak  sharply  to  them,  and  it  start- 
les them,  arousing  fear ;  while,  if  you 
speak  softly,  they  will  come  crowding 
around  you  expecting  a  treat. — Poul- 
try Fancier. 

Fun  With  the  Birds 

If  you  want  to  have  fun  with  the 
birds  in  the  winter,  just  set  a  six-foot 
pole  in  the  ground  far  enough  to  hold 
it  upright  near  some  window  where 
\ou  look  out  frequently.  Nail  a  board- 
six  inches  square  flat  on  top  of  the 
pole  for  a  table  for  the  birds.  Now 
take  a  piece  of  suet  or  fat  pork  and 
tack  it  on  the  table  so  that  the  birds 
cannot  pull  it  off  as  they  cut  up  their 
meat  for  dinner.  They  do  not  eat  the 
lean  meat  so  we  just  put  out  the  fat. 
In  a  day  or  two  some  inquiring  bird 
will  get  a  taste  of  the  meat  and  soon 
a  whole  dinner  party  will  come  in  ones 
and  twos  to  accept  your  invitation. 

Farther  south  the  chickadees — dain- 
tiest of  the  dainty — the  gorgeous  sol- 
dier blue  jay — ponderous  old  carpenter 
— the  friendly  little  nuthatches,  and 
several  red-headed  woodpeckers  with 
the  usual  number  of  brown  sparrows 
all  come  to  share  your  hospitality. 
Breakfast  continues  from  about  8 
o'clock  to  11  and  dinner  begins  soon 
after  and  continues  till  4  or  5  o'clock, 
when  they  begin  to  hunt  for  a  free 
lodging  in  some  friendly  shelter. 

One  might  think  that  interest  in  the 
little  visitors  would  soon  die  out,  but 
as  one  gets  acquainted  with  the  little 
fellows,  he  looks  out  for  their  visits 
and  is  constantly  surprised  and  de- 
lighted at  their  funny  freaks.    Almost 
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no  expense,  but  a  constant  source  of 
winter  fun,  the  children  and  older 
folks  learn  to  love  the  little  feathered 
fi  iends,  who  help  keep  the  insect  pest 
from  overrunning  trees  and  gardens — 
and  the  fun  is  delightful. 

When  the    Grizzly  Met  the  Mule 

In  a  trip  over  the  Sierra  Nevadas  a 
Californian  took  with  him  not  onlv  his 


away  to  eat  his  own  lunch.  He  had 
finished  his  meal  and  was  half  dozing, 
when  suddenly  the  mule  reared  and 
snorted  loudly.  His  owner  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  looked  about. 

Not  ten  feet  off  stood  a  huge  grizzly 
bear,  evidently  with  designs  on  the 
owner  of  the  mule.  That  individual 
rushed  for  the  nearest  tree,  and  made 
good  in  climbing  it.  He  was  safe  for 
the  nonce :  but  how  about  Billv "   How 
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favorite  horse  but  a  mule  named  Billy. 
Billy  was  a  large  iron  gray  mule  of  the 
pack  variety,  and  had  more  than  once 
made  the  trip. 

On  the  second  day  in  the  mountains 
the  owner  tethered  Billy  to  a  tree,  al- 
lowing him  about  twenty  feet  range 
where  there  was  good  feed,  and  then 
took  a  seat  on  a   fallen  tree  not   far 


could  tlie  tethered  mule  defend  him- 
self? 

To  his  owner's  surprise,  Billy 
dropped  his  head  after  a  moment,  and 
resumed  feeding  as  if  oblivious  of  the 
grizzly's  proximity.  As  for  the  bear, 
he  stood  still  for  several  minutes,  his 
eyes  wandering  from  the  man  in  the 
tree  to   Billv.     The  mule's  composed 
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demeanor  evidently  puzzled  him. 

By  and  by  the  grizzly  started  to 
make  a  circuit  of  the  tree  to  which  the 
mule  was  tethered.  Billy  continued  to 
nibble  grass ;  but  kept  an  eye  on  the 
enemy's  movements.  The  bear  emitted 
a  series  of  deep  growls;  then  opened 
his  great  mouth  and  disclosed  two 
rows  of  ugly  teeth. 

Slowly  the  great  creature  advanced 
upon  the  mule.  Billy  still  continued  to 
graze,  his  back  towards  the  bear. 
Nearer  came  the  grizzly,  and  still 
nearer.  The  mule  stopped  feeding. 
From  his  perch  the  Californian  watch- 
ed the  scene  with  breathless  interest. 
He  felt  sorry  for  his  mule. 

Finally  the  bear  stopped,  rose  on  his 
hind  quarters,  and  prepared  to  strike. 
At  that  moment  the  mule,  at  whose 
stupidit}'  his  owner  had  wondered, 
sprang  forward,  and  the  grizzly's  paws 
struck  empty  air. 

Then  the  man  in  the  tree  saw  a  gray 
form  double  itself  into  a  ball  and 
bound  upward.  It  was  the  mule's 
turn !  Out  of  that  ball  flew  two  iron- 
shod  hoofs,  which  shot  back  and  forth 
with  the  regularity  of  piston  rods,  with 
a  thump,  thump,  thump,  against  the 
body  of  the  grizzly,  which  was  com- 
pletely off  its  guard. 

He  was  hit  all  over, — on  his  head,  on 
his  shoulder,  on  his  side,  on  his  back, 
by  those  pile  driving  hind  feet.  He 
fell  in  one  direction,  then  in  another, 
seeming  utterly  incapable  of  getting 
away ;  and  when  Billy  stopped  kicking 
the  breath  of  life  was  gone  from  the 
litar's  body. 

The  mule  had  not  a  hair  harmed,  ap- 
]iarently,  and  after  resting  a  bit  re- 
turned quietly  to  his  feeding. 

Helped  to  Success  by  a  Dog 

Waiting  for  his  master  and  the  call 
to  service  that  he  had  long  since  loved 
to  perform  is  about  all  that  faithful 
Jack,  a  Denver  dog,  can  do  now  to 
beguile  his  lonely  hours.  He  can't  be 
convinced  that  his  invalid  master  is 
gone  for  good  and  all,  and  that  there 


are  no  more  journeys  to  go;  in  short, 
he  can't  understand  why  his  harness 
is  not  adjusted  to  him  so  that  he  can 
pull  the  wheel-chair  and  his  master 
down  town  to  business. 

Herschel  R.  Hubbard,  the  dog's  true 
friend,  more  still,  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
(lied  a  month  ago,  after  eleven  years 
of  almost  total  invalidity  during  which 
he  was  dependent  upon  his  dog  for  the 
means  of  locomotion. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  Hubbard  mef! 
with  an  accident  that  nearly  cost  him 
his  life  and  made  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  days  a  paralytic,  except  for  the  use 
of  his  arms.  But  he  was  a  young  man 
of  courage  and  optimism  and  resolved 
to  earn  his  living,  notwithstanding  his 
physical  helplessness.  He  opened  a 
candy  store  in  a  busy  section 
of  the  city  and  was  successful  from 
the  start.  In  the  early  morning  he  was 
drawn  in  his  chair  to  the  store  by  the 
dog,  and  home  again  at  night  by  his 
four-footed  assistant. 

There  seemed  to  exist  between  the 
man  and  dog  a  tie  stronger  than  that 
of  mere  animal  affection,  stronger  per- 
haps than  friendship,  and  so  dog  Jack 
waits  on  for  his  master  whom  he  some 
day  expects  to  find. — Oitr  Dumb  Aiii- 
)uals. 

Wisdom  of  Beast  and  Bird 

J>y  Edzvard  T.  Martin,  in  "Our  Dumb 
Animals" 

Strange  indeed  is  the  wisdom  shown 
In-  the  birds  and  beasts  of  the  wild. 
Does  one  ever  think  how  wonderful 
is  a  small  bird,  a  robin,  a  swallow,  that 
can  year  by  year  find  its  way  South 
in  winter,  to  the  very  cedar  tree  or 
rlifF  or  clay  it  seeks,  then  with  the 
warmer  days  of  spring,  return  over  a 
thousand  miles  of  woods  and  waters, 
over  a  score  of  smoky  cities  ;md 
leagues  of  rolling  prairies  to  the  same 
place  it  departed  from  six  months  be- 
fr-rp?  And  the  fish?  Salmon,  how 
wbe'i  scarcely  fingerlings  thev  leave 
a  little  stream  of  the  mountains,  drift 
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down  its  rapid  current  to  the  sea,  then 
sport  around  the  salty  waters  of  an 
ocean,  followed  by  seals  and  sharks 
and  scores  of  other  enemies,  and  in 
their  turn  chase  smaller  fry,  keeping 
up  this  see-saw  of  pursuer  and  pur- 
sued for  four  long  years,  going 
through  such  depth  and  breadth  of 
water  the  learning  of  the  wise  ones  of 
earth  is  unable  to  trace  their  way,  an  1 
at  last  returning  through  pathless  seas. 
so  ichthyologists  say,  to  the  very  Ijed  of 
gravel  where  they  were  hatched, 
spawn  there  in  their  turn,  then  die. 

Man  the  mighty,  man  the  wise,  man 
the  builder  of  cities,  the  constructor 
of  ships  and  railroads,  the  digger  of 
canals,  often  loses  his  way  in  a  nar- 
row strip  of  woods  ;  without  a  compass 
could  hardly  cross  an  ocean  and  in  a 
icg  would  find  it  difficult  to  go  from 
shore  to  shore  of  a  little  puddle  of  an 
inland  lake.  Yet  birds  do  not  lose 
their  way  making  a  journev  from 
land's  end  to  land's  end,  from  arctic 
cold  and  snow  to  tropical  heat  and 
rain,  as  direct  as  the  flight  of  an  arrow 
from  the  bow,  and  salmon,  too.  witli 
neither  sun  nor  star  as  guide,  lay  a 
true  course  for  some  little  thread  of 
a  stream  perhaps  5000  miles  away. 

Nearly  sixty  years  of  observation 
have  convinced  the  writer  there  is  no 
question  but  birds  and  beasts  alike  are 
beings  of  ideas;  are  often  almost  hu- 
man in  their  intelligence ;  that  the\' 
can  reason  and  figure  out  a  situation 
even  as  can  man,  adapt  themselves  to 
changing  circumstances  and  learn  with 
a  readiness  that  many  a  school-boy 
might  envy. 

When  the  Snow  Lies  Deep 


B\  Nellie 


M.   Coyc,   in 
Animals" 


'Ouv  Dumb 


I  wonder  if  you  really  know 
The  gratitude  the  birds  will  show 
For  crumbs  and  seeds  and  bits  of  meat, 
Or  anything  that  they  can  eat. 
When   winter   winds    blow    loud   and 

shrill. 
And  snowflakes  cover  field  and  hill. 


.Select  a  tree  and  bore  a  hole 
About  the  shape  of  cup,  or  bowl. 
And  fill  it  with  some  melted  fat, 
Or  something  that  they  can  get  at, 
.■\nd    note     how     soon    the   l)irds   will 

come. 
And  how  their  little  bills  will  drum. 
The  grubs  and  worms  are  all  asleep 
In  winter  when  the  snow  lies  deep ; 
And  so  the  best  that  we  can  do 
To  aid  the  birds,  and  see  them  through 
This  trying  time  of  snow  and  sleet, 
Is  to  provide  them  food  to  eat. 


Photo  by  Clark  Lowell 
Age   12.  Oak  City,  Utah 

The  Little    Prisoner 

"Mother,  mother,  I've  caught  a 
Canary  in  the  cage,"  cried  Milly  with 
excitement  as  she  dragged  her  mother 
into  the  dining-room,  where,  sure 
enough,  in  an  old  cage  of  Milly 's,  an 
angry  fluttering  little  bird  was  poised 
on  the  perch. 

"He  flew  right  in,"  cried  the  child 
delightedly,  "straight  from  the  garden 
into  my  empty  cage,  and  I  shut  the 
door  ever  so  quickly,  mother,  for  now 
he  is  mv  very  own.  and,  oh,  I  am  so 
liappy  !" 
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Mrs.  Morris  smiled  and  then  sighed, 
while  Milly  rushed  forward  trying  to 
coax  the  tiny  creature  to  eat  some 
fragments  of  an  apple  from  her  chub- 
by hand ;  but  birdie  only  pecked  in  a 
furious  sort  of  way,  and  flapped  his 
wings  with  rage. 

In  vain  did  Milly  chirrup,  pursing 
up  her  rosy  lips,  and  then  crying, 
"Tweet,  tweet !"  for  Mister  Canary 
was  not  to  be  coaxed  into  happiness, 
and  dashed  himself  against  the  bars  in 
a  manner  painful  to  see. 

Then  the  child  lost  patience  ami 
stamped  her  little  feet. 

"Oh,  mother,  it  is  a  wicked  bird  I 
have  caught,  ^^'hat  shall  I  do  to  pun- 
ish it?" 

"My  darling,"'  replied  mother,  "only 
suppose  you  wandered  far  away  from 
your  home,  and  someone  shut  you  in  a 
prison ;  do  you  think  you  coidd  be 
happ\'  and  pleasant  to  your  jailer, 
however  kind  he  meant  to  be?" 

Milly  stared  and  flushed. 

"Why.  no,  I  would  run  away — T — 
oh.  mother,  mother,  is  that  what  birdie 
wants  to  do?" 

Gravely  Mrs.  Morris  nodded,  and 
tears  rushed  fast  from  her  little  girl's 
big  blue  eyes,  as  she  sobbed  sadly, 
"Don't  say  that  I  must  let  my  dear 
birdie  fly  away !" 

Mrs.  Morris  stroked  her  pretty  yel- 
low curls,  whispering  softly,  "  'Do 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should 
do  mito  you.'  Ah,  Milly,  my  pet.  have 
\-ou  forgotten  your  text  todav?  Poor 
birdie  is  your  prisoner,  and  see  how 
he  fights  for  freedom.  Onlv  try  to  put 
yourself  in  his  place,  and  ask  yourself 
what  you  would  wish  if  \oit  were  his 
prisoner." 

The  child  hung  her  head,  but  re- 
plied truthfully,  "I  suppose  T  would 
want  to  go  hon-e.  T  would  wnnt  tlic 
cage  opened  !" 

Mother  stood  silent,  but  her  loving 
glance  told  Millv  her  answer,  and  after 
one  deep  breath  of  dismay,  the  little 
girl  slowly  opened  wide  the  wee  door. 
and    with    one    swift     swoop     ]\Iister 


Canary   vanished   through   cage,   win- 
dow, and  garden. 

"He  will  find  his  home  again,  I 
hope,"  said  Mrs.  Morris  softly ;  "you 
must  not  cry,  my  sweet  girlie,  but  re- 
joice to  think  you  have  done  a  loving 
act  for  the  sake  of  One  who  saith — 

"  'I  made  all  creatures  great  and  small, 
Re  kind  and  tender  to  them  all ; 
For  I,  the  King  of  land  and  sea, 
.Sav,  Do  this  for  the  sake  of  Me.'  " 


If  They  Could  Speak 

r^y  Williaiii  J.  .IcIclt.  in  "Our  Dumb 
Animals" 

If  they  could  speak,  those  dumb  beasts, 
as  they  lie 
On  battle-fields  where  war  has  laid 
them  low, 
What  would  the  horses  tell  us  ere  they 
die  ? 
What    bitter    grief    do  these  mute 
suff'rers  know? 

I'liey  hold  no  hate  at  heart  for  human- 
kind, 
Xor  crave  they  aught,  forsooth,  but 
what  they  need  ; 
Ami  man  has  taught  them  but  to  love 
and  mind, 
Ofttimes    in    servitude  to   his   own 
greed. 

Not  glory  lures  them  to  the  battle-field. 
Nor  foolish  pride  that  rails  at  fan- 
cied wrong ; 
They  are  but  thoughtless  beasts  and 
can  but  yield 
The  while  they   feel  the   fetters  of 
the  thong. 

r.ut  then,  methinks.  those  eyes  so  filled 
with  pain. 
Ere    }-et    the    glaze    of    death    has 
robbed  their  sight. 
Have  known  full  well  how  hellish  and 
how  vain 
That    carnage    is    as   argument    for 
risht. 
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( iiccn   meadows   would   they   call   the 
fields  of  glory, 
And  brave  ones  those  who  help  make 
strong  the  weak, 
And  love  and  service  then  would  be 
the  story 
Of  those  dumb  beasts,  if  they  coulil 
only  speak. 

Workers  in  the  Animal  Word 

Some  of  the  wasps  are  paper  mak- 
ers :  the  spiders  are  spinners  and  the 
worms  are  weavers. 

The  ants  are  indefatigable  workers 
and  have  a  well  organized  system  of 
labor. 

Certain  species  of  East  Indian  ants 
are  horticulturists ;  they  raise  mush- 
rooms upon  which  they  feed  their 
}-onng". 

The  bees  are  expert  builders ;  their 


cells  are  so  constructed  as,  with  the 
least  quantity  of  material,  to  have  the 
largest-sized  rooms  and  the  least  pos- 
sible loss  of  wall  spaces. 

So  also  are  the  ant-lions,  whose  fun- 
nel-shaped traps  are  exactly  correct  in 
conformation,  as  if  they  had  been  made 
by  the  most  skilled  architects  of  our 
species  with  the  aid  of  best  instru- 
ments. 

The  beaver  is  an  architect,  engineer 
and  woodcutter ;  he  builds  houses  and 
dams  water  courses  with  the  ingenuity 
and  dispatch  that  would  do  credit  to 
human  hands  and  brains.  We  all  know 
what  it  means  to  "work  like  a  beaver." 

The  spiders  are  skillful  spinners. 
Their  webs  of  great  variety  and  intri- 
cate pattern  are  in  reality  marvels  of 
construction.  Each  is  made  to  serve 
the  conibined  purpose  of  a  trap  and  a 
castle. — Our  Dumb  Animals. 


Care  of  the  Baby  in  Winter 


Prepared   by   the   Children's   Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


,,  The  first  of  a  series  of  si.K  articles.) 

So  much  emphasis  is  constantly 
placed  upon  the  necessity  for  special 
care  of  the  baby  in  summer,  when  the 
lieat  is  excessive  and  diarrheal  diseases 
at  their  worst,  that  the  fact  that  win- 
ter, too,  has  its  special  dangers  for  the 
baby  is  sometimes  overlooked. 

But  the  combination  of  heat  and 
diarrhea  is  hardly  more  serious  for  the 
baby  in  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust, than  are  cold  and  respiratory 
<liseases  in  winter. 

It  is  plain  then,  that  the  winter  care 
f)t  the  babv  deserves  special  attention 
from  everyone  interested  in  his  health 
and  well-being. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  quite  con- 
clusively that  a  large  part  of  the  deaths 
from  summer  diarrhea  are  needless, 
because  this  disease  may  be  cured  in 
many  cases,  and  prevented  entirely  in 


many  more  by  the  proper  care  and 
feeding  of  the  baby  during  the  heated 
months.  The  same  doctrine  is  now  be- 
ing applied  to  the  group  of  what  are 
commonly  called  "winter  diseases"  of 
babies  and  children,  namely,  bron- 
chitis, pneumonia,  "colds,"  and  the 
like,  which  are,  like  diarrhea,  to  a  large 
extent,  preventable  by  the  intelligent 
care  of  the  baby,  and  by  surrounding 
him  with  proper  living  conditions. 

These  proper  living  conditions  con- 
sist both  in  winter  and  summer  of  suit- 
able food,  in  the  right  amounts,  at  the 
right  times,  cleanliness,  sufficient 
sleep,  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  air  to 
breathe,  and  protection  from  exposure 
to  infectious  diseases.  It  is  chiefly  the 
lack  of  these  two  latter  requirements 
that  causes  the  winter  illnesses  among 
babies. 

It  is  not  the  cold  of  winter  which 
makes    people    sick,    ordinarily,    but 
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rather  the  stale  over-heated  air  inside 
our  houses  and  pubhc  buildings,  which 
we  breathe  and  re-breathe,  thus  pass- 
ing disease  germs  about  from  one  to 
another.  Babies  are  particularly  liable 
to  be  infected  in  this  way,  because  they 
spend  a  large  part  of  their  time  in- 
doors, and  because  mothers  are  apt  to 
feel  that  to  keep  the  bab)-  warm  the 
rooms  must  be  kept  shut  tight. 

A  mother  should  use  every  means 
in  her  power  to  protect  her  baby  from 
■'taking  cold,"  as  it  is  commonly  de- 
scribed. "Colds"  are  due  to  a  germ 
and  are  very  contagious,  being  easily 
passed  from  one  person  to  another  in 
coughing  and  sneezing.  A  nursing 
mother  with  a  cold  should  tie  a  thin 
cloth  or  veil  over  her  mouth  and  nose 
while  nursing  the  baby,  and  should  be 
careful  never  to  cough  or  sneeze  in  his 
face,  nor  kiss  him  on  the  mouth.  She 
should  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
use  her  own  handkerchief  for  the 
baby,  nor  sleep  with  him,  while  the 
disease  lasts.  Many  babies  contract 
these  colds  by  being  taken  up  and 
kissed  by  visitors,  and  it  is  a  wise  rule 
to  keep  the  baby  away  from  the  pres- 
ence of  people  who  are  coughing  and 
sneezing.  The  reason  for  this  great 
care  as  regards  a  baby  is  that  a  con- 
tagious cold  is  very  often  the  fore- 
runner of  bronchitis  and  pneumonia, 
which  diseases  cause  the  deaths  of 
many  thousanfls  of  yovmg  babies  every 
year,  and  which  are  infinitely  easier  to 
prevent  than  to  cure. 

Fresh  air  is  the  most  effective  weap- 
on with  which  to  fight  the  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  tract.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  cold  air,  for  cold  air 
mav  be  stale,  and  warm  air  may  be 
pure.  The  ventilation  of  most  Amer- 
ican  houses   is   faultv,  since  in  order 


to  keep  them  warm  enough  to  suit  us 
we  shut  them  so  tightly  as  to  make  the 
air  unfit  to  breathe,  after  a  few  hours. 
To  counteract  this  tendency,  mothers 
should  see  to  it  that  all  the  occupied 
rooms  of  the  house  are  thoroughly 
aired  at  least  twice  every  day,  in  the 
coldest  weather,  while  in  moderate 
weather  there  should  be  as  nearly  con- 
stant a  supjjly  of  fresh  air  throughout 
the  house,  night  and  day,  as  can  be 
managed. 

When  the  temperature  outside  is 
very  low,  the  baby  should  be  taken  into 
a  warm  room  while  the  nursery  is  be- 
ing aired,  and  at  night,  his  bed  should 
lie  shielded  from  a  direct  draft.  If 
there  is  a  communicating  room,  the 
window  in  that  room  may  be  opened, 
if  there  is  danger  of  chilling  the  air 
of  his  sleeping  room. 

If  the  cold  is  excessive,  or  if  there 
is  a  raw,  damp  wind  blowing  or  rain 
or  snow  is  falling,  the  baby  shoukl  be 
given  his  daily  airing  in  a  room  with 
the  windows  open,  or  on  a  protected 
porch,  dressing  him  warmly  in  out-of- 
door  clothing.  He  should  be  taken  out 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  a 
little  while,  never  long  enough  to  run 
the  risk  of  chilling  him.  This  applies 
especially  to  young  and  delicate  babies. 
.\s  a  child  gets  old  enough  to  walk 
about  and  thus  exercise  himself,  he  can ' 
be  allowed  to  play  for  some  time  in 
an  open  room  or  where  he  is  sheltere  1 
from  the  wind. 

But  an  airing  every  day  does  not 
take  the  place  of  fresh  air  in  the  house, 
day  and  night,  and  to  secure  sufficient 
ventilation  for  health  the  mother  must 
be  on  the  watch  to  see  that  the  rooms 
are  opened  and  the  air  changed  at  fre- 
(|uent  intervals. 


A  faithful  and  true  friend  is  a  living  treasure,  inestimable  in  possession, 
and  deeply  to  be  lamented  when  gone.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
talk  of  a  friend ;  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  find  one ;  nothing  more  rare 
than  to  improve  by  one  as  we  ought. 

He  who  has  made  the  acquisition  of  a  judicious  and  sympathizing 
friend  may  be  said  to  have  doubled  his  mental  resources. — Robert  Hall. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  -  February,  1916 

Save  the  Babies. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  just  issued 
a  bulletin  which  says:  "1916  is  Baby 
Year.  The  facts  about  American 
babies,  the  needs  of  American  babies, 
and  America's  responsibility  to  her 
babies  will  this  year  be  known  as  never 
before,  because  the  first  week  in  March 
will  be  Baby  Week  throughout  the 
country." 


The  bulletin  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  State  heahh  officials  and  Na- 
tional organizatio.ns  have  taken  up  the 
plan  and  undertaken  to  promote  its  na- 
tion-wide observance. 

According  to  the  census  estimates, 
three  hundred  thousand  babies  die  each 
year  before  they  are  twelve  months 
old,  and  the  Bureau  believes  that  Baby 
Week,  will  give  more  parents  a  chance 
to  learn  the  accepted  principles  of  in- 
fant care  and  awaken  every  American 
to  his  responsibility  for  this  tre- 
mendous death  rate.  During  these 
seven  days  parents  "will  learn  a  little 
better  how  to  care  for  their  babies,  and 
all  the  citizens  will  realize  that  they 
have  a  special  obligation  to  safeguard 
the  conditions  surrounding  babies. 
And  it  is  confidently  believed  by  those 
who_  are  interested  in  this  nation-wide 
Baby  Week  that  the  remainder  of  the 
year  will  be  marked  by  a  strengthen- 
ing of  all  community  activities  for  sav- 
ing babies'  lives  and  giving  them  a  bet-_ 
ter  chance  to  grow  to  a  healthy  ma- 
turity." 

•  The  establishment  of  a  Children's 
Bureau  was  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  refreshing  to  receive  bul- 
letins from  Washington  on  the  care  of 
babies  as  well  as  "How  to  raise  hogs 
on  the  farm".  One  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  to  be  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment appears  in  this  issue  on  the  sub- 
ject "Care  of  the  Baby  in  Winter,"  and 
should  be  read  by  every  parent. 


H 


umane 


Day. 


"A  righteous  man  regardeth  the  life 
of  his  beast;  but  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  wicked  are  cruel"     (Proverbs  10: 

12.) 
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The  Bible  is  full  of  instances  where 
God  has  admonished  His  people  to  be 
kind  and  merciful  to  dumb  animals.  In 
the  beginning,  man  was  given  domin- 
ion "over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle, 
and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
earth."  But  with  this  dominion  came 
responsibility  to  treat  with  love  and 
consideration  every  living  thing.  And 
we  are  told  of  instances  where  God  re- 
buked those  who  trampled  upon  this 
law  and  were  guilty  of  cruelty, — nota- 
bly the  case  of  Balaam. 

It  is  almost  parodoxical  that  in  this 
enlightened  age  humane  societies  have 
to  be  organized  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals ;  but  it  seems  the 
world  is  still  full  of  Balaams  whose 
''tender  mercies"  are  not  according  to 
God's  plans. 

Our  attention  was  recently  called  to 
a  picture  showing  the  outside  of  a 
church.  Smoke  poured  from  the 
chimneys  and  a  warm  glow  shone 
through  the  windows  of  the  chapel  in- 
dicating that  the  worshipers  were  com- 
fortably housed  and  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  a  well  heated  room.  But 
outside,  what  a  picture !  A  blizzard 
was  raging,  and  tied  to  the  fence, 
knee  deep  in  the  drifting  snow,  were 
horses,  bared  to  the  tempest,  without 
blanket  or  covering,  and  shivering 
with  the  cold.  Their  masters  were 
worshiping  God  inside ;  but,  if  "a 
righteous  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his 
beast,"  how  much  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  did  they  enjoy? 

How  dffferent,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
recent  Sunday  School  convention  held 
in  Payson !  A  terrible  blizzard  was 
raging  and  many  faithful  horses  car- 
ried their  masters  with  loaded  vehicles 
to  the  place  of  meeting.  '  There  a 
humane  officer  announced  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  to  place 
every  animal  under  shelter  and  give 
every  beast  good  protection  from  the 
furious  storm.  With  men  so  actu- 
ated, small,  wonder  that  the  convention 
was  successful  and  that  the  Spirit  of 


the  Lord  was  enjoyeil  to  an  unusual 
degree. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  have  always 
taught  kindness  to  animals,  and  in  line 
with  this  spirit  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  has,  for  many 
years,  set  apart  a  special  day,  at  first 
called  Mercy  Day  but  now  Humane 
Day,  on  which  the  laws  of  humanity 
are  taught.  This  year  the  last  Sunday 
in  February  has  been  selected  and  on 
that  day  teachers  are  expected  to  give 
special  attention  to  the  subject.  It 
would  also  be  well  for  parents  to  give 
some  lesson  or  tell  some  story  to  their 
children  to  impress  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  being  kind  to  the  dumb 
creatures  God  has  placed  in  their  care. 


Gleanings 

War  will  never  yield  but  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  justice  and  love,  and 
these  have  no  sure  footing  but  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ. — Channing. 

It  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a 
man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in 
providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
truth. — Bacon. 

The  grandest  of  heroic  deeds  are 
those  which  are  performed  within  four 
walls  and  in  domestic  privacy. — ■ 
Richter. 

There  is  no  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  the  truth,  in  any  game,  without 
growing  the  worse  for  it. — Dickens. 

A  brier  is  a  brier,  though  it  be  in  a 
paradise ;  and  a  lily  is  a  lily  though 
it  grow  in  a  wilderness. — Reynolds. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  mer- 
riment, which  bar  a  thousand  harms 
and  lengthen  life. — Shakespeare. 

He  is  the  happiest,  be  he  king  or 
peasant,  who  finds  peace  in  his  own 
home. — Goethe. 

All  who  would  win  joy  must  share 
it :  happiness  was  born  a  twin. — Byron. 
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THE  LOCAL  BOARD  MEETING 

By  David  O.  McKay 

What  It  Is: 

The  "Local  Board"  is  an  organization 
of  the  Sunday  School  officers  and  teach- 
ers in  each  ward,  and  constitutes  the 
governing  body  of  the  Sunday  School. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  distinct  "Boards" 
in  active  operation  in  the  Sunday  School 
organization,  namely:  (1)  The  Gen- 
eral Board  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union,  which  has  general  supervision  over 
Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  School  work  in 
all  the  world;  (2)  the  stake  board,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Stake  Presi- 
dency and  High  Council,  has  supervision 
of  all  Sunday  School  matters  in  each 
stake;  and  (3)  the  Local  Board,  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bishopric,  has 
supervision  of  the  Sunday  School  work  in 
each  ward. 

The  Local  Board  is  subject  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Stake  Board  and  both  to 
the  direction  of  the  General  Board.  The 
Local  Board  Meeting,  then,  is  a  meeting 
of  the  officers  and  teachers  in  each  ward. 

When  Held: 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  in  nearly 
every  school  throughout  the  Church,  for 
the  officers  and  teachers  to  meet  at  least 
once  each  month  for  the  transaction  of 
necessary  business  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  school.  The  most 
progressive  schools,  however,  have  found 
it  necessary  and  most  advantageous  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  organization  to  meet 
once  each  week.  These  weekly  meetings 
have  resulted  in  great  benefit,  particularly 
to  the  teachers  who  appreciate  the  need 
of  instruction  and  help  in  the  art  of 
teaching.  Young  men  and  young  women 
who  have  enlisted  as  "raw  recruits",  who 
scarcely  knew  how  to  take  the  first  step 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Sunday  School 


lesson,  have  been  greatly  encouraged  and 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  rendered 
them  at  these  weekly  meetings.-  Ex- 
perienced teachers,  too,  have  been  made 
better  and  the  spiritual  status  of  the 
school  greatly  enhanced. 

In  view  of  the  many  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  these  meetings,  the  General 
Board  now  recommends  that  in  those 
wards  where  a  weekly  meeting  is  not  yet 
established  there  be  held  the  following 
Local  Board  Meetings: 

1.  A  General  Business  Meeting. 

2.  A    Normal   Meeting. 

3.  A  Normal  Meeting. 
General  Purposes: 

A  meeting  js  seldom,  if  ever,  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  simply  a  means  to  a  higher 
end.  Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who 
call  a  meeting  just  because  they  are  re- 
quired to  and  not  because  they  feel  the 
need  of  it.  In  a  general  wa}',-  there  are 
three  things  which  should  always  result, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  meet- 
ings, namely:  Unity,  efficiency,  ad- 
vancement. These  three  elements  should 
characterize  every  Local  Board  Meeting. 

Specific  Purposes: 

The  Local  Board  Business  Meeting. 

This  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
fying and  making  better  all  phases  of 
Sunday  School  work.  To  this  end,  re- 
ports from  every  department  should  be 
analyzed,  and  the  needs  of  each 
thoroughly  considered.  The  reports 
should  be  a  means  of  determining  the 
inefficient  parts  of  the  organization,  and 
of  rendering  the  necessary  aid  to 
strengthen  them.  The  Superintendency 
should  come  prepared  from  their  meet- 
ing, held  previously,  to  give  definite  and 
specific  instruction  regarding  the  wel- 
fare of  the  School.  Suggestions  and  plans 
submittted  from  any  or  all  members  of 
the  Board  should  be  encouraged. 
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The  watchword,  particularly  of  this 
meeting,  should  be  greater  efficiency, — 

1.  In    attendance. 

(a)  At  Sunday  School. 

(b)  At  Union   Meeting. 

2.  In   Punctuality. 

3.  In  General  Exercises. 

(a)  Singing. 

(b)  Marching. 

(c)  Memory  Work,   etc. 
4    In  Class  Work. 

S.  In  converting  the  indiflferent  and  way- 
ward. 

Since  method  and  dispatch  are  essential 
to  the  accomplishin,g  of  the  work  easily 
and  with  economy  of  time,  the  following 
order  of  business  is  suggested  for  the 
meeting: 

1.  Song. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Silent  roll  and  reading  of  minutes. 

4.  Unfinished  business. 

5.  Consideration  of  the  departmental 
reports.  These  reports  should  have  been 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  superintend- 
ency  sufficiently  in  advance  of  this  meet- 
ing_  to  permit  the  members  of  the  su- 
perintendency  to  have  given  them  careful 
consideration  and  to  have  summarized 
as  much  thereof  as  would  be  of  interest 
and  benefit  to  the  Board,  which  sum- 
mary should  be  now  submitted  and  con- 
sidered. 

6.  Class  needs. 

7.  Committee  reports. 

8.  Miscellaneous  business. 

(a)  General      suggestions      for 
school  betterment. 

(b)  Receiving  new  officers  and 
teachers,  etc. 

9.  Singing. 

10.  Benediction. 

Remember  that  all  these  suggestions 
are  given  merely  as  means  to  reach  the 
child.  These  meetings  should  enable  the 
teachers  to  become  an  effective  force,  not 
a  mere  machine,  grinding  our  lessons  and 
reports. 

Local  Board  Normal  Meetings: 

The  Church  needs  teachers;  and  it 
needs  teachers  to  teach  teachers  how  to 
teach. 

These  local  board  meetings  may  be 
made  an  efficient  means  to  that  end.  A 
course  of  twenty-four  lessons  has  been 
prepared  by  the  General  Board  to  be  con- 
sidered at  these  meetings.  These  will 
bear  upon  child  nature  and  the  prepara- 
tion and  presentation  of  the  Sunday 
School  lessons. 

The  following  order  of  business  is  sug- 
gested: 

1.  Singing. 

2.  Praj'er. 

3.  Silent  roll  and  reading  of  the  min- 
utes. 


4.  Sacrament  gem  and  concert  recita- 
tion. 

5.  Normal  work. 

6.  Suggestions  from  General  or  Stake 
Board  members  if  present. 

7.  Singing. 

8.  Benediction. 

Note:  Songs  used  for  the  business  and 
normal  meetings  of  the  Board  should  be 
chosen  bj'  the  chorister  with  a  view  of 
using  the  same  at  the  Sunday  School 
sessions  following. 

By   IVhom  Conducted: 

The  superintendent  presides,  of  course; 
but  some  person,  the  most  capable  one 
that  can  be  procured,  should  be  appointed 
to  conduct  this  course.  The  man  or 
woman  thus  chosen  and  made  responsible 
should  be  competent.  He  or  she  may 
not  be  a  member  of  the  Sunday  School 
teaching  force. 

In  inauguratin.g  this  course,  we  feel 
that  we  are  supplying  one  of  the  great- 
est needs  of  the  Church  today.  There- 
fore, let  us  introduce  into  it  all  the  in- 
spiration, energy,  and  competency  that 
we  can  command  through  prayer,  service, 
and  diligent  application. 

There  may  be  conditions  which  would 
make  difficult  the  holding  even  of  three 
local  board  meetings  each  month.  Where 
such  is  the  case,  we  offer  the  following 
as  the  minimum  that  the  General  Board 
will  expect  of  an}'  Sunday  School  in  the 
Church. 

1.  The  Local  Board  Business  Meeting. 

2.  The  Local  Board  Normal  Meeting. 
Text  Books: 

As  a  guide  book,  to  which  reference 
will  be  frequently  made  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  lessons  to  be  used  at 
the  Normal  meetings,  the  General  Board 
recommends  "The  Making  of  a  Teach- 
er" by  Martin  G.  Brumbaugh.  A  copy 
of  this  book  should  be  accessable  to 
every  Sunday  School  worker.  It  is  in 
stock  at  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Book 
Store. 

Lessons  for  March 

First  Week 

Local  Board  Business  Meeting. 
Second  Week 


The   Teacher's    Business — to    Know   His 
Pupils 

By  Adam  Bcnnion 

"Thou    shalt   love    the    Lord    th}'   God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thv  soul, 
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and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first 
and  great  commandment,  and  the  second 
is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

These  two  commandments,  funda- 
mental as  they  are  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  are  particularly  applicable  to  the 
calling  of  the  teacher.  And  that  this  love 
may  enter  into  and  become  a  part  of  our 
work,  may  we  not  add  two  adaptations  of 
these  laws  to  our  Testament  of  Teach- 
ing: "Thou  shalt  know  and  love  thy 
pupils  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind;  (2)  Thou 
shalt  know  thy  lessons  as  thy  pupils." 
Upon  these  two  commandments,  together 
with  a  knowledge  of  how  to  present  the 
subject-matter  so  as  to  get  the  pupils  to 
respond  to  the  truths  taught,  hang  all  the 
laws  of  teaching. 

The  first  great  law — to  know  our  pu- 
pils! To  be  conscious  of  the  individuality 
of  each  child  who  has  come  to  us  to  be 
taught  God's  truths — that  is  our  respon- 
sibility— that  our  opportunity.  Our  task 
is  not  to  meet  a  class  of  a  score  or  more 
of  boys  and  girls  merely  to  go  over  cer- 
tain facts  in  sacred  history.  The  recita- 
tion does  not  exist  simply  as  an  exercise 
in  gospel  hard-headedness — it  rather 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to 
become  a  leader  in  a  process  which  shall 
awaken  in  each  individual  member  those 
activites  that  shall  lead  to  an  apprecia- 
tion of  new  truths  and  their  application 
in  soul  expansion.  Facts  are  only  a 
means.  Through  them  the  teacher 
teaches  boys  and  girls. 

The  Sunday  School  exists  for  the  chil- 
dren. "The  child  is  its  center"  as  he  is 
"the  center  of  the  universe."  If  we  are 
to  influence  him,  we  must  know  him.  If 
we  are  to  be  his  teacher,  he  must  have 
confidence  in  us.  Let  us  ask  ourselves 
who  it  is  in  whom  we  have  confidence? 
Is  it  not  the  men  whom  we  know — men 
whom  we  have  found  worthy  of  our  trust? 
For  real  teaching  of  children  there  must 
be  that  companionship  in  which  hearts 
beat  in  sympathy;  when  pupils  respect 
their  teacher  because  they  know  him  to 
be  a  leader,  and  when  he  knows  them  so 
that  he  can  bring  the  truth  to  them  as 
they  are  prepared  to  receive  it. 

A  common  difficulty  in  our  Sunday 
School  teaching  is  that  we  teach  our 
classes  rather  than  as  separate,  distinct, 
and  vastly  different  individuals,  grouped 
together  for  convenience.  How  often  a 
teacher  goes  into  a  class  having  prepared 
certain  material  as  if  to  present  it  to  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  having  sup- 
posedly, for  the  time  being,  but  one  com- 
mon collective  "listener!"  And  how  often 
that  teacher,  in  the  face  of  confusion,  is 
forced  to  -remonstrate,  "Now  pupils,  do 
keep  still — be  i|uict  while  T  tell  ynu  some- 


thing (and  he  might  add)  in  which  you 
have  no  interest."  What  a  difference 
there  might  have  been  in  that  class  had 
the  teacher  worked  out,  during  the  week, 
the  details  of  the  question,  "How  can  I 
interest  the  various  members  in  a  discus- 
sion of  certain  vital  points  in  this  les- 
son?" 

Fancy  the  blacksmith  who  would  carry 
in  stock  only  one  size  of  horse  shoes,  or 
the  contractor  who  would  order  his 
building  materials  regardless  of  the  kind 
or  size  of  structure  he  was  to  build.  And 
yet  we  often  go  into  the  class-room  with 
that  same  general  indiscriminate  prepar- 
ation. Not  only  does  the  blacksmith  se- 
lect various  sizes  of  shoes  but  he  also 
realizes  that  there  are  times  when 
"corks"  are  a  necessary  safeguard  against 
falling.  As  teachers,  certainly  we  must 
see  to  it  that  we  are  provided  with 
"corks"  of  good  stimulating  thoughts  and 
vivid  illustrations  to  make  sure  that  some 
of  our  pupils  will  not  fall  into  inatten- 
tion and  mischief. 

We  need  consciously  to  studj'  individ- 
ual cases.  We  must  get  the  boy's  point 
of  view.  He  isn't  a  man  not  yet  fully 
grown — he  is  a  boy — his  interests  are 
different  from  ours — he  doesn't  see 
things  as  we  do — what  appears  to  us  as 
foolish  and  absurd  may  be  his  special  de- 
light. 

If  then,  a  knowledge  of  child  nature  is 
so  important,  how  are  we  to  secure  it? 
There  are  at  least  four  possible  methods. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  recollection 
of  our  own  childhood  days.  To  remem- 
ber our  own  former  selves  will  help  us 
wonderfully  to  sympathize  with  the  boy 
in  all  of  his  indifference  and  mischief. 
His  tricks  and  troubles  aren't  new — they 
very  likely  were  ours  also  a  few  years 
back.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  the  boy 
comes  to  us  free,  very  largely,  from  the 
seriousness  that  attends  the  duty  of 
teaching.  How  often  in  their  hearts 
pupils  must  feel  to  say,  "Were  you,  my 
teacher,  never  a  child?" 

In  the  second  place,  observation  of 
children  as  they  are  naturally,  in  school 
and  out,  will  help  in  understanding  them. 
The  teacher  who  sees  his  pupils  only  on 
Sunday  and  takes  no  pains  to  watch  them 
or  other  children  through  the  week,  can't 
hope  to  enter  fully  into  their  lives 
through  the  lesson  on  Sunday  morning. 
If  we  are  to  love  children  and  to  teach 
them,  we  must  love  to  be  with  them. 

As  a  third  possible  means  of  knowl- 
edge of  child  life,  we  may  read  the  books 
of  men  who  have  made  this  subject  a  life 
study.  Surely  we  can  find  inspiration 
in  the  pages  contributed  by  great  men 
who  write  from  the  experience  of  years 
of  contact  and  systematic  study  with 
children.      If   there   arc   any   good   things 
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in  the  world,  and  there  are  many,  let  us 
seek  after  them. 

And  fourthly,  consultation  with  parents 
and  fellow-teachers  will  help  very  greatly 
in  a  proper  understanding  of  our  chil- 
dren. The  parent,  knowing  his  child  as 
he  does,  by  a  mere  hint  may  be  able  to 
direct  us  so  that  we  can  discover  the 
proper  appeal  to  make  in  each  particular 
case.  The  great  Parent-Teachers  move- 
ment in  the  public  schools  tells  us  that 
here  is  an  opportunity. 

It  is  not  intended  in  this  article  to 
point  out  in  detail  the  characteristics  of 
pupils  as  they  pass  through  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  infancy,  childhood  and 
adolescence.  But  merely  to  indicate  the 
possibilities  ahead  of  us  in  child  study 
and  to  have  before  us  a  few  general  con- 
siderations as  practical  guides  in  our 
teaching,  it  may  be  well  to  put  down  a 
number  of  the  characteristics  common  to 
all  normal  children. 

As  already  emphasized,  they  are  all 
different.  This  idea  will  bear  repetition 
tliat  the  teacher  may  work  consciously 
with  these  differences  clearly  in  mind. 
Think  of  presenting  the  same  material,  in 
the  same  way.  to  a  meek,  bashful  little 
fellow,  and  to  a  bully:  or,  to  a  serious- 
minded,  sensible  girl,  and  to  one  given 
over  entirely  to  "hair-ribbon"  philosophy. 
We  might  as  well  invite  a  native  Red- 
skin to  take  luncheon  with  a  French 
dancer;  and  yet  all  these  different  types, 
with  a  score  of  others,  will  likely  be  in 
the  class.  To  interest  them,  we  need  to 
know  our  pupils  and  to  order  our  prepar- 
ation accordingly. 

Then,  too,  children  are  naturally  active. 
Out  of  class,  they  are  constantly  doing 
things.  They  live  in'  excitement — they 
are  enthusiastic,  often  feverishly  so — they 
hurry  into  things  and  think  of  conse- 
quences afterward — and  yet  how  often 
do  we  ask  them  to  sit  quietly  while  we 
'■preach  at  them"  on  subjects  that  are 
only    remotely    interesting    to    them    at 


best.  They  love  to  be  in  the  game — they 
are  keen  to  carry  out  plans  if  once  their 
interest  is  aroused.  Can  wt  not  organize 
class  work  so  that  it  becomes  their  game? 
Can  we  not  secure  their  interest  in  prep- 
aration? 

Tliey  love  the  concrete.  They  aren't 
interested  in  dry  generalizations.  They 
like  illustrations  and  will  always  listen  to 
a   good   story. 

They  live  actively  in  the  present.  Their 
concern  lies  in  their  immediate  problems 
of  today,  and  the  history  ot  ancient  Israel 
and  other  subjects  must  be  brought  to 
liear  on  their  own  current  experiences. 

It  isn't  natural  for  them  to  sit  passively 
and  be  sermonized  upon.  Our  task  as 
teachers  is  to  become  live,  sympathetic 
leaders  of  their  activity.  Our  task  calls 
for  conscious  child  study. 

Questions  for  Consideration 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  recita- 
tion? 

2.  What  is  the  relative  value  of  im- 
pression and  expression  in  the  education 
of  children? 

3.  .A  method  of  instruction  that  suc- 
ceeds fairly  well  in  a  theological  class 
may  fail  iii  a  second  intermediate  class. 
Why? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  most  stnkmg 
differences  between  children  and  adults? 
How  should  these  differences  govern  our 
teaching? 

5.  There  are  mischievous  boys  and 
fickle  girls  in  practically  every  class.  Why 
are  they  so?  What  are  some  of  the 
methods'  of  securing  their  co-operation  in 
Sunday  School  lessons? 

Third  Week 

Read  and  discuss  first  two  chapters  in 
"The  Making  of  a  Teacher." 

I.  "The  General  Problem  Stated. 

II.  "How  Knowledge  Reaches  the 
Soul." 


Happiness 

It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that  cuuld  ever  come  by  caring  very 
much  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  highest  hap- 
piness, such  as  goes  along  with  true  greatness,  by  having  wide  thoiights  ami 
much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of 
happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it,  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from 
pain  by  its  being  what  we  would  choose  before  everything  else,  because  our 
souls  see  it  is  good. — George  Eliot. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  much  admired  as  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  bear  unhappiness  with  courage. — Seneca. 


Superintendents'  Departnr\ent 


General  Superhitendeiiiy,  Joseph  F.  Smith.  Diuid   0.   McKay  and  Stefiheii   L.   Richards 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MARCH,  1916 

"Pass  to  each  one  the  broken  bread, 

Give  each  the  cup,  a  token  true ; 
Disciples  by  the  Priesthood  led 

In  the  true  Gospel,  old,  yet  new." 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MARCH,  1916 
(Rom.  1:16.) 

"For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ :  for  it  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 


Uniform  Exercises  for  First 
Sunday  in      arch 

General   Subject:    The  Gospel 

Organ  music. 

Song:     "The  Coming  Daj'"   (No.   10).* 
Prayer. 

Song:     "Gently       Raise      the       Sacred 
Strain"   (No.  57). 
Sacrament  Gem: 
"Pass  to  each  one  the  broken  bread, 

Give  each  the  cup. "a  token  true: 
Disciples  by  the  Priesthood  led 

In  the  true  gospel,  old.  yet  new." 

Administration  of  Sacrament. 

Concert  Recitation  (Rom.  1:16);     "For 


*UnIess  the  Stake  Board  assigns  spe- 
cial songs  for  this  day,  schools  may  use 
any  of  those  classified  under  title  "Gospel 
Restoration,"  page  24,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor. January,   1916. 


I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth." 

Suggestions  for  classes — to  be  adapted 
to   each    class,    and   treated   briefly,   with 
Fast  Day  exercises  following: 
The  Gospel — 

What  it  is.  Rom.  1:16,  17;  Mark  1:1, 
4-11. 

Preached  by  Jesus  as  well  as  John. 
Mark  1:14,  15. 

Only  one  Gospel.     Gal.  1:8:  Eph.  4:4-6. 

Discerned  only  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
1  Cor.  2:11,  14;  Eph.  3:3-5;  Gal.  1:11,  12; 
Rom.  8:16;  1  Cor.  2:10. 

How  a  knowledge  is  obtained, 
7:16,  17;  Eph.  3:3,  5;  Gal.  1:11,  12; 
8:16. 

Universal.  Mark  13:10;  Matt.  24:14; 
Mark  16:15. 

To  be  judged  by  it.     Rom.  2:16; 
12:48-50. 

Closing  Song;  "The  Spirit  of  God  like 
a  Fire  is  Burning"  (No.  104). 


John 
Rom. 


John 


Secretaries  and  Treasurers'  Department 


Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary; 
Reports 

Our  annual  reports  are  coming  in  very 
slowly.  Ward  superintendents  should 
remember,  if  they  have  not  reported, 
that  tliey  are  three  weeks  behind.  Stake 
reports  are  delinquent  after  February 
first. 

Union  Meetings 

Secretaries,  no  do\ibt,  have  had  trouble 
in  securing  some  of  the  information  re- 
quired for  the  annual  reports.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  time,  while  the  diffi- 
culties arc  frcsli  in  mind,  to  discuss  them 


John  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 

at  the  February  union  meeting?  We  sug- 
gest that  after  disposing  of  unfinished 
business,  marking  the  rolls,  consideration 
of  reports,  averages,  etc.,  the  secretaries 
engage '  in  an  old-time  spelling  match, 
using  words  usually  required  in  the  tak- 
ing of  minutes,  the  names  of  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  school,  the  names  of  stake 
board  members,  and  names  found  in  the 
various  lessons  for  February,  as  furn- 
ished in  the  Juvenile  Instructor  for 
January,  1916.  This  exercise  will  be 
found  both  instructive  and  interesting 
and  may  be  continued  from  month  to 
month  if  found  successful. 


The  Smallest'oflMine 


Moderato. 


Words  and  Music  by  Edw.  P.  Kimball. 
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1.  What  is  it,  dear  children,  makes  joy  thro  the  year?  And  why  are  you  hap-py    to 

2.  Just  think  what  a  sad,  dreary  world  this  would  be,  If  birds  from  the  thicket  should 

3.  To       all      lit-tle  creatures  be    gentle  and  kind.  And  this  you  will  find  to   be 
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way  to   the  fields  and  the       mea  -  dows  and  woods,  Though 
for-est  and  fields  where  we     all     love       to     roam,     The 
you  they  will  come  and  their  se  -  crets     will    lell,     Their 
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maybe  they're  covered  with        snow? 
creatures  God  made  there  should  die! 
friends  of  your  love  they'll  tell      too. 


Its  birds  and  our  dumb  friends  cre- 
Wonld  life  be  as  sweet  if  your 
And     soon  with  sweet  mu  -  sic       your 
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at  -  ed  by  God,    To    glad-den  his   children  you     see,         He        said,  "if  you're 
faithful  dog  friend,  And  Dick-bird  and  Tabby  should  go?       Do  you  think  you  would 
thicket  will  ring,  Sweet  sounds  you  will  hear  all  a  -    round,  Ne'er  hurt   then  one 
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kind   to    the 
be    then  as 
creature  our 


smallest     of  mine,  You're  kind,  lit-  tie  children,  to 
hap  -  py  as   now?  You     would  not,  you  know  it.  No! 

fa-ther    has  made.  In        wa  -  ter,   in  air,   or    on 
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Chori^ers  and  Organi^s*  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  F.nsigth  Geo.  D.  Pyper  and  Edward  P.  Kimball 


STAKE  UNION  WORK 

Subjects  for  discussion  at  the  March 
Union  Meeting: 

1  Method  of  presenting  a  new  song  to 
the  Sunday  School  (by  phrases 
or  periods.) 

a.  Teaching  of  new  notes. 

b.  Characteristic    time    beating. 

c.  Rythmical  movements. 

d.  Thought  development  by   chor- 
ister. 

e.  Emotional    display    on    part    of 
chorister  and  pupils. 

g.  Memorizing. 

Thought    Development    and     Emotional 
Display 

By  Joseph  Ballantyne 

The  chorister,  in  the  successful  presen- 
tation of  a  new  song  to  the  Sunday 
School,  must  avail  himself  of  every  pos- 
sible resource. 

We  cannot  give  out  that  which  we  do 
not  feel,  consequently  the  emotional 
power  possessed  by  the  chorister  is  al- 
most the  determining  factor  of  success. 
A  chorister  who  begins  his  work  of  di- 
recting with  a  feeling  of  fear  and  lack 
of  authority  will  surely  fail  because  he 
very  naturally  transmits  his  feelings  to 
the  members  of  the  school.  That  feeling 
pf  holding  back  and  not  giving  out  spon- 
taneously the  best  he  possesses  is  always 
characteristic  of  certain  failure.  The 
chorister  should  possess  a  strong  power 
of  feeling  the  content  of  the  song.  This 
emotional  power  is  best  aroused  by  a 
careful  absorbing  of  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  words,  and  really  living 
them  during  rehearsal.  This  spontaneous 
emotional  display  is  instantly  conveyed 
to  the  school  and  there  is  unity  of  feel- 
ing. 

Thought  development  is  a  mighty  fac- 
tor toward  this  end.  Too  much  should 
not  be  explained  in  one  rehearsal,  and 
very  little  said  about  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  words  until  the  notes  are 
learned.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the 
real  work  of  interpretation  should  begin 
which  involves  the  spirit  or  emotion. 
There  cannot  be  emotional  feeling  with- 
out involuntary  interest  and  there  can 
be  no  real  interest  without  absorbing 
the  thought.  The  chorister  who  does 
not  feel  intensely  in  his  directing,  has  a 
difficult  task  before  him,  and  one  that 
cannot  possibly  result  Tn  great  good. 


His  success  cannot  possibly  be  greater 
than  the  teacher  of  a  class  who  mechan- 
ically presents  the  class  lesson  or  story 

11.     The  Pianist-Organist. 

1.  Can   one  play   both   the   piano   and 
organ  successfully? 

2.  Wherein  are  the  inustruments  sim- 

ilar? 

a.  Keyboard  (same  kind). 

b.  Reading  of  notes. 

c.  Pitch  (see  article). 

3.  Points  of  difference. 

a.  Tone  production  (see  article). 

b.  Keyboard  (different  scope). 

c.  Pedals  (both  instruments). 

d.  Knee  swells. 

e.  Stops. 

f.  Pitch   (see  article). 

4.  Study,  preparation,  and  experimen- 

tation necessary  to  success. 

5.  Style,  difficulty  of  legato  playing. 

"What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well." 

If  possible  some  competent  person 
should  be  secured  who  can  demonstrate 
to  the  department  the  points  in  the  les- 
son, along  the  lines  of  the  following 
paper. 

Some  Points  of  Difference  in  the  Piano 
and  Organ 

By  Edward  P.  Kimball 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  pro- 
ducing tone  in  the  piano  and  the  organ  is 
interesting,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  is  most 
essential  to  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
jierform  on  both,  as  our  Sunday  School 
organists  are,  and  who  desire  to  com- 
plete their  tasks  creditably  and  "idiomat- 
ically" as  regards  these  instruments. 

The  piano  is  an  instrument  of  percus- 
sion: that  is,  one  wherein  the  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  striking — in  this  case  by  "ham- 
mers" striking  metal  strings.  If  you  will 
raise  the  top  lid  of  your  piano  you  will 
see  a  long  row  of  wooden  hammers,  cov- 
ered with  felt,  arranged  in  front  of  the 
strings,  one  for  each  key.  Press  a  key 
and  you  will  see  the  corresponding  ham- 
mer dart  forward  and  strike  the  strings, 
causing  them  to  vibrate,  thus  producing 
a  tone.  The  degree  of  loudness  or  soft- 
ness of  the  tone  depends  entirely  on  the 
force  behind  the  pressure  on  the  key. 
Now  note  that  below  the  hammers,  also 
in   front  of  the   strings,   there  is  a   set  of 
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small  blocks  covered  with  felt  which 
press  against  the  strings  to  silence  them 
from  vibrating.  These  are  called  "damp- 
ers." As  you  press  a  key  down  you  will 
see  that  as  the  hammer  moves  forward 
and  strikes  the  strings,  the  corresponding 
damper  is  moved  automatically  away 
from  the  strings  permitting  them  to  vi- 
brate or  sound  in  answer  to  the  blow  de- 
livered to  them  by  the  hammer,  and  it 
remains  in  this  position  as  long  as  the 
key  is  held  down;  but  as  soon  as  the  key 
is  allowed  to  come  up  the  damper  as- 
sumes its  original  place  against  the 
strings,  stops  the  vibration,  and  the  tone 
ceases.  Acting  upon  all  the  dampers 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  scale,  is  a 
lever  located  under  the  right  foot  of  the 
performer  near  the  floor,  known  as  the 
"damper  pedal,"  usually  erroneously 
called  the  "loud  pedal,"  which,  when 
pressed  down,  raises  all  dampers  from 
the  strings,  or  replaces  them  by  being 
raised.  By  judicious  use  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  beautiful  piano 
playing,  but  it  is  most  frequently  fright- 
fully abused  and  produces  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  for  which  it  is  in- 
tended. With  the  aid  of  this  pedal  it  is 
possible  to  prolong  tones  even  after  the 
fingers  have  been  removed  from  the  keys. 
Most  amateurs  consequently  acquire  a 
habit  of  detached  playing,  relying  unon 
the  pedal  to  continue  the  tones  while 
their  fingers  leave  the  keys  and  prepare 
for  the  next  ones.  A  pure  "legato"  or 
smooth  style  is  therefore  seldom  found 
among  our  young  pianists,  and  the  lack 
of  this  style  is  very  noticeable  when  such 
persons  attempt  to  play  the  organ.  We 
shall  now  enquire  briefly  into  the  manner 
of  producing  tone  in  the  reed  organ. 

The  organ  is  a  wind  instrument,  the 
tone  being  produced  by  vibrations  of  thin 
metal  reeds  under  the  influence  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  The  necessary  parts  of  the 
interior  of  an  organ  are:  (1)  the  "bel- 
lows," or  lungs  of  the  organ,  which  create 
the  current  of  air;  (2)  the  "reeds,"  which 
produce  the  sound  and  determine  the 
tone,  one  or  more,  for  each  key;  and  (3) 
the  "action,"  including  "keys"  and 
"stops,"  with  their  various  appurtenances, 
which,  if  in  order,  give  the  performer 
control  of  his  instrument.  (Each  set  of 
reeds  is  known  technically  as  a  "stop," 
and  the  lever  or  knob  above  the  keyboard 
controlling  the  passage  of  air  to  this  set 
of  reeds  is  also  known  as  a  "stop.")  By 
pulling  out  a  given  "stop"  you  raise  the 
"mute"  and  admit  the  air  to  the  set  of 
reeds  controlled  by  that  "stop."  If  two 
stops  be  pulled  out  or  drawn,  air  is  ad- 
mitted to  two  sets  of  reeds,  and  so  on. 
Now,  when  you  press  down  a  key  it 
opens  a  little  valve  under  the  reed  cor- 


responding to  the  key  in  each  set  of  reeds 
in  the  organ  for  which  the  corresponding 
stop  has  been  drawn."  These  little  valves 
open  into  what  is  called  the  wind  chest, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted 
instead  of  stored,  by  the  bellows,  by 
means  of  the  pedals,  and  as  "the  wind 
chest  is  a  vacuum,  a  current  of  air  im- 
mediately rushes  through  the  reeds, 
whose  valves  have  been  opened — the 
"tongues"  of  the  reeds  vibrate,  and  mu- 
sical tones  are  produced. 

There  is  nothing  about  tlic  organ  which 
corresponds  to  the  damper  pedal  on  the 
piano  in  prolonging  tones.  An  organ  tone 
continues  only  as  long  as  the  key  is  held 
down.  To  produce  a  legato  effect  it  is 
n.-cessary  actually  to  manipulate  the  keys 
in  a  smooth  and  connected  manner;  it 
cannot  be  secured  by  any  means  aside 
from  the  fingers  themselves;  hence  the 
difficulty  pianists  experience  in  rendering 
properly  a  selection  on  the  organ.  In 
like  manner,  it  makes  no  difference 
\>hether  an  organ  key  be  struck  ^  with 
force  or  gently  pressed — the  tone  is  the 
same  in  volume  in  either  case.  The  reeds 
are  enclosed  in  boxes  with  shutters,  and 
"loud"  or  "soft"  is  obtained  by  opening 
and  closing  these  shutters  by  means  of 
the  "'knee  swell"  on  the  player's  right 
side,  not  by  the  force  of  contact  with  the 
key  as  in  the  case  with  the  piano.  A  cres- 
cendo may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
knee-swell  at  the  left,  called  the  "cres- 
cendo" or  "full  organ"  swell.  By  its  use 
all  stops  are  automatically  acted  upon,  in 
the  order  of  their  strength,  from  the  soft- 
est stop  to  "full  organ."  Special  accents 
can  also  be  obtained  by  its  use. 

One  other  feature  wherein  the  organ 
dift'ers  from  the  piano  is  indicated,  on  in- 
struments of  standard  make,  by  the  fig- 
ures "2,"  "4,"  "8,"  and  "16"  placed  on  the 
stop-knob  under  the  name.  This  is  known 
as  the  "length"  of  the  tone,  and  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  pipe  organ.  This  is  what 
the  figures  indicate:  The  foundation  or 
principal  tone  of  the  pipe  organ  is  called 
"8  feet  tone."  This  means  that  the  long- 
est pipe  in  a  set  of  pipes  of  this  length  is 
eight  feet  long  by  actual  measurement; 
the  longest  pipe  of  a  set  of  "16  feet"  stop 
is  sixteen  feet;  of  a  "4  feet"  stop,  four 
feet;  of  a  "2  feet"  stop,  two  feet,  etc.;  "8 
feet"  stops  sound  the  same  pitch  as  the 
piano  or  violin;   that  is. 


wm 


This  tone  on  an  organ  with  an  "8  feet" 
stop  drawn,  sounds  the  same  as  on  the 
piano.  Now  for  the  difference:  as  pipes 
designated    "16   feet"    are   once   again   as 
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long  as  those  of  "S  feet",  it  follows  that 
the  tones  produced  by  them  are  one  oc- 
tave lower;  "4  feef'.pipes  being  only  half 
as  long,  sound  one  octave  higher,  and  "2 
feet"  pipes,  two  octaves  higher  than  those 
of  "8  feet.".  So,  by  holding  the  key  down 
that  has  been  mentioned,  one  can,  simply 
by  changing  the  stop,  produce  the  follow- 
ing tones: 


8  feet 


16  feet 


4  feet 


2  feet 


Or  if  a  stop  marked  "16,"  one  marked 
"8,"    one,    "4,"   and    one,    "2,"   be    drawn 


together  and   "A"  above   middle   "C"  be 
played,  the  following  actually  results: 


It  will  be  easy  to  understand  how 
"thick"  a  chord  can  become,  if  some 
careful  thought  is  not  given  to  the  selec- 
tion of  stops,  or  to  "registration,"  to  use 
a  proper  expression.  Although  there  are 
no  pipes  in  a  reed  organ,  this  principle  of 
indicating  the  pitch  of  tones  by  figures 
is  used  and  should  be  understood.  By 
experiment  you  will  be  able  to  achieve 
some  charming  effects  and  "colors,"  by 
combining  stops  of  various  "lengths." 
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Work  for  March 

Calendar  Sunday 

Use  this  Sunday,  as  before  suggested, 
to  introduce  to  your  classes  this  splendid 
book,  "Religious  Education  in  the  Fam- 
ily," by  Cope.  In  recommending  this  vol- 
ume we  feel  we  are  doing  a  choice  ser- 
vice for  our  parents.  It  is  a  simple, 
direct,  forceful  study  of  a  very  vital 
problem  that  affects  every  home.  Every 
family  will  do  well  to  possess  this  book. 
Two  or  even  more  Sundays  might  well 
be  devoted  to  this  review.  Supervisors 
might  profitably  select  some  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  from  "Religious 
Education  in  the  Family,"  and  make  les- 
sons from  them.  We  suggest  that  this 
be  done  to  cover  the  work  in  March 
if  we  should  fail  to  get  ready  in  time  for 
distribution. 

Our  New  Text  Book 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
good  our  promise  of  long-standing  of  a 
text-book  for  the  Parents'  Classes.  For 
some  months,  Professor  Mosiah  Hall  has 
been  preparing  a  series  of  lessons  on  the 
vital   subject, 

Child  Study  and  Training 

These  lessons  are  now  ready  for  publi- 
cation. They  are  rich,  vital  and  intensely 
interesting.  Prof.  Hall,  we  feel,  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  our  work. 
His    studies    are    clear    and    convincing. 


They  come  out  of  years  of  his  experi- 
ence, as  a  student,  a  teacher,  a  father. 
They  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
printers  without  delay,  with  the  result, 
we  confidently  hope,  that  the  book  will 
be  ready  for  March  first.  Since  a  little 
delay  may  be  had  in  getting  these  books 
in  the  hands  of  our  parents,  we  suggest: 

First,  that  the  two  last  Sundays  in 
March  be  reserved  for  the  beginning 
lessons  on  the  new  text.  Should  there 
be  difficulty  in  getting  these  lessons 
going  at  this  time,  the  library  book  "Re- 
ligious Education  in  the  Family"  may  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  work  in  March. 
Supervisors  are  urged  to  procure  copies 
of  this  book  without  delay.  The  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Book  Store  has 
ordered  a  sufficient  stock  of  these  books 
to   supply  our  needs. 

The  delay  in  getting  other  recom- 
mended books  has  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  book  store  was  in  doubt  how 
many  books  to  order,  and  failed  to  sup- 
ply enough  to  meet  the  demand.  This- 
will  be  overcome  now. 


Parents'  Library 

We  are  grateful  to  note  the  response 
that  is  coming  to  our  suggestions  on 
Parents'  Library.  It  seems  we  have 
struck  the  right  line  here.  Parents  arc 
hungry  for  good  things  to  read.  The 
reading  habit  should  be  cultivated.  Build 
up  your  library,  and  develop  the  student 
habit  among  the  fathers  and  mothers. 
The  returns  will  be  most  gratifying. 
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Book  for  April 

For  April,  we  recommend  the  follow- 
ing excellent  little  volume: 

"Misunderstood  Children" — Elizabeth 
Harrison.  This  book  may  be  had  at  Des- 
eret  Sunday  School  Union  for  $1.25  post- 
paid. 

Book  Store  Note:  Our  book  depart- 
ment has  received  orders  for  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  two  books  by  Prof. 
McKeever,  "Training  the  Boy"  and 
"Training  the  Girl."  Many  of  these  or- 
ders have  been  delayed  because  the  nub- 
lishers  were  out  of  these  books.  By  the 
time  this  reaches  our  readers  all  orders 
will  have  been  filled. 

We  are'  assured  of  being  able  to  get 
enough  of  the  other  recommended  books 
to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

A  Suggestion : 

The  parents'  classes  will  do  well  to 
have  this  excellent  article  read  and  dis- 
cussed during  the  month  of  March. 
Should  the  Vol.  Ill  not  be  ready,  this 
article  will  make  the  basis  for  an  excel- 
lent lesson. 

What  Can  Parents  Do  Better  to  Under- 
stand Children 

By  Mrs.  Susie  Brozm  Sicenson,  of  Pleasant 
Grove 

W.  A.  Morton  says  next  to  Christ  no 
one  ever  has  been  more  misunderstood 
than  the  child.  He  has  been  beaten,  he 
has  been  thwarted,  but  he  has  not  been 
understood.  It  is  easy  to  beat  a  child,  it 
is  easy  to  thwart  a  child,  but  it  is  a  very 
hard  thing  to  understand  a  child. 

In  dealing  with  children,  parents  should 
observe  the  golden  rule.  Put  yourself  in 
the  child's  place.  If  that  rule  were  ob- 
served strictly  the  whole  problem  of  un- 
derstanding children  would  be  solved. 

One  reason  why  so  many  children  go 
wrong  and  are  not  understood  is  from 
lack  of  intelligent  sympathy  when  they 
do  make  mistakes.  The  Savior  hated  sin 
but  loved  the  repentant  sinner.  "Go  thy 
way  and  sin  no  more,"  were  His  encour- 
aging words.  My  point  of  view  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  little  story  called. 
"The   Diffeernce   Between   the  Mothers:" 

Clara  Done  and  Edith  Riley  were  two 
young  ladies  who  had  been  very  indis- 
creet. By  their  nnwise  actions  they  were 
involved  in  a  public  scandal.  In  shame 
and  embarrassment  they  both  go  home. 
The  Riley  girl's  mother  seeing  the  sad 
countenance  and  knowing  the  sorrow  in 
her  heart  says,  "Edith,  I  want  you  to  tell 
me  the  whole  truth  about  this  matter  ex- 
actly as  it  is,  no  matter  what  you  have 
done.  No  one  can  sympathize  with  you 
as  much  as  I   or  do  more  to  help  you.  " 


Feeling  the  sympathetic  beat  of  a  true 
mother's  heart,  the  girl  frankly  tells  her 
that  while  her  actions  had  the  appearance 
of  evil  she  had  not  sinned  but  had  been 
misjudged  and  censured.  Then  the 
mother  takes  her  in  her  arms,  kisses  her 
again  and  again  and  says,  "You  can  never' 
know  how  thankful  I  am  that  you  are 
innocent.  There  is  a  way  to  make  every- 
thing right.  You  can  outlive  this  trouble. 
Let  every  act  of  your  life,  from  this  hour, 
be  just  the  opposite  of  what  you  are  ac- 
cused and  people  will  soon  believe  you. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  secret.  I  once  made  a 
mistake  and  like  you  I  was  accused  of  a 
thing  I  never  did.  I  vowed  with  the  help 
of  God  I  would  live  it  down,  and  I  did. 
You  can  do  the  same."  The  girl  looked 
at  her  mother  who  was  so  pure  and 
svk-eet,  so  loving  and  kind,  so  gentle  and 
good,  and  thought:  "Is  it  possible  for 
one  so  noble  and  good  to  have  made  one 
mistake?"  This  gave  her  courage  and 
from  that  very  hour  a  transfromation  be- 
gan in  her  life. 

The  other  girl's  mother  flew  into  a  rage 
and  said,  "Clara,  what  is  this  terrible 
thing  I  hear  about  you?  You  have  dis- 
graced me  beyond  measure:  I  never  was 
so  angry  in  my  life.  To  think  I  would 
raise  a  child  that  would  be  so  wicked. 
I  cannot  bear  it."  The  girl  tries  to  ex- 
plain. "Not  a  word,"  shouts  the  angry 
mother,  "I  won't  hear  you,  I  feel  as  if  I 
never  want  to  see  your  face  again."  The 
poor,  broken-hearted,  misjudged  girl  in 
sorrow  and  remorse  leaves  her  room  and 
walks  slowly  down  the  street,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do.  She  meets  the  fallen 
woman  who  says,  "Come  with  me,  I  will 
give  you  a  home."  She  hesitates  and 
after  much  pleading  goes,  saying  to  her- 
self, "Every  one  thinks  I  am  bad,"  and 
forever  more  she  lives  in  sin  and  dis- 
grace. 

If  parents  would  be  more  companiona- 
able  and  charitable  much  trouble  could 
be  avoided.  They  should  be  like  a  mag- 
net drawing  their  children  close  to  them 
and  holding  them  fast  so  that  no  vice 
could  ever  edge  in  between  them.  Chil- 
dren prefer  their  parents  to  any  one  else 
if  they  will  only  come  down  to  the  plane 
of  a  child. 

Here  is  an  article  published  in  Ameri- 
can IMotherhood.  It  explains  the  com- 
panionship problem  better  than  we  can 
moralize  in  it.     In  brief  it  is  this: 

Once  a  business  man  had  a  son  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  during  that  num- 
ber of  years  he  had  never  given  him  one 
hoi'r  of  companionship.  He  left  him  en- 
tirely to  his  mother's  care.  Of  course  he 
was  proud  of  him  and  wanted  him  to  do 
right  but  never  had  time  to  he  very  much 
interested  in  anything  he   <\\<\.     He   said, 
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"I  was  a  very  busy  man,  at  the  office  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  both 
lunch  and  dinner  down  town  and  very  few 
nights  at  home.  I  tried  to  substitute  the 
material  things  of  life  for  a  father's  love 
and  companionship,  and  oh,  what  a  •'ulf 
of  indifference  had  edged  in  between  us! 
Sometimes  I  had  occasion  to  correct  my 
boy  with  a  sharp  word.  Then  he  would 
flee  from  me  sullenly  and  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  sneak,  one  of  the 
worst  traits  a  boy  can  have.  There  was 
no  sympathy  or  confidences  between  us 
I  never  had  time,  I  thought,  to  take  my 
boy  with  me  any  place.  I  was  prosper- 
ing financially,  for  I  had  given  my  whole 
life  to  the  cause.  I  was  going  on  in  this 
manner  when  an  incident  occurred  which 
awakened  me  thoroughly  and  gave  me  a 
vision  which  changed  my  whole  life.  One 
morning  my  old  college  chum  came  with 
his  wife  and  two  boys  to  visit  us.  When 
I  came  from  the  office  that  evening,  I 
found  my  former  school  mate  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  without  his  hat  and  his 
trousers  rolled  up  to  his  knees  playing 
ball  with  his  two  boys  and  my  own  They 
were  having  more  fun  than  I  ever  dream- 
ed a  grownup  and  three  youngsters  could 
have.  Then  I  was  again  surprised  that 
night  as  we  sat  in  our  living  room.  My 
chum's  boys  would  not  leave  his  knee,  big 
as  they  were:  they  wanted  to  sit  on  his 
lap  or  close  beside  him  and  he  indulged 
them  without  a  murmur.  They  were  such 
respectful  manly  fellows,  much  farther 
advanced  in  the  world's  affairs  than  my 
own  boy.  The  whole  thing  struck  me  as 
a  revelation.  Oh,  how  I  envied  that  father 
and  his  two  boys  for  their  close,  intimate 
relationship!  My  own  boy,  although  only 
a  few  feet  from  me.  seemed  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  and  he,  too.  passed  me  by  for 
the  association  of  my  friend.  When  the 
youngsters  went  to  bed  I  found  my  old 
chum  and  his  wife  absorbed  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  boys.  They  knew  their 
children  so  perfectly.  They  were  inter- 
ested in  everything  their  youngsters  did 
or  said.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
my  boy,  only  in  a  general  way.  You 
can  imagine  how  ashamed  and  embar- 
rased    I    found    myself. 

T  then  and  there  made  a  resolve  that 
I  would  take  a  two  months'  lay 
off.  Busy  as  I  was,  I  went  into  the 
northern  lake  re.gion  and  rented  a  cot- 
tage. I  had  finally  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  my  duty  as  a  father.  The  cottage  had 
one  room  up  stairs  with  a  large  bed  in  it 
My  boy  and  T  slept  together  the  whole 
two  months.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  we  ran  races  together.  We  went 
boating,  fishing,  hunting.  We  had  wres- 
tling matches  and  boxing  contests.  We 
were  pals  in   the   truest   sense   the  whole 


time.  Not  a  cross  word  or  disagreement 
came  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  outing. 
Aly  boy  became  chummy  right  away  and 
admired  me  above  any  one  else.  We  read 
and  discussed  books  together  and  I  could 
feel  myself  getting  nearer  and  nearer  my 
boy  every  day,  and  what  joy  it  gave  me! 
The  more  I  knew  him  the  more  I  loved 
Iiim  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
was  eager  to  obey  me  to  the  letter.  At 
night  as  I  lay  up  under  the  eaves  of  that 
rough  board  cottage  with  my  boy  in  my 
arms  I  really  got  acquainted  with  him.  I 
discovered  his  nature,  his  \iewpoint,  his 
outlook.  We  talked  about  his  ambitions 
and  what  he  expected  to  accomplish  in 
the  world;  about  his  schooling;  about 
spending  money;  about  making  money; 
about  his  relationship  with  other  boys. 
The  delay  of  a  year  or  even  a  few  months 
of  such  companionship  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  my  boy's  downfall  or  the 
wreck  of  his  whole  life. 

There  are  many  children  in  this  world 
who  are  starving,  "not  for  food"  but  for 
love  and  human  companionship.  I  once 
!iad  a  dear  little  boy  in  the  beginners' 
grade  whose  life  was  blighted  in  this  way. 
His  poor  mother  was  dead  and  his  step- 
mother was  most  unkind  to  him.  He 
would  linger  around  me  for  hours  for 
one  kind  look  or  one  little  caress. 
Sometimes  at  recess  he  would  steal  softly 
into  the  room  where  no  one  could  see 
and  carefully  tiptoe  to  wnere  I  was  and 
lean  against  me.  Then  I  always  hugged 
him  close  and  when  I  looked  into  his 
Ijitiful  eyes  my  heart  would  almost  break 
out  of  sympathy  for  the  sad  little  life  he 
was  living.  I  know  children  who  have 
living  parents  and  they,  too,  are  starving 
in  this  way.  I  know  one  mother  who 
would  rather  go  away  evenings  and  read 
to  the  neighbor's  children  because  her 
own  made  her  nervous.  Is  there  any 
wonder  she  has  deliquent  children? 
McKeever  says  when  you  see  a  delin- 
quent child  people  usually  say.  What  in 
the  world  is  the  matter  of  that  boy  or 
,girl?  The  question  ought  to  be  reversed 
and  read,  What  in  the  world  is  the  mat- 
ter of  that  child's  parents?  There  would 
be  very  few  bad  boys  and  .girls  if  parents 
would  get  close  to  their  children. 

If  you  love  children  they  know  it  even 
if  you  do  not  tell  them.  Their  little 
minds  are  as  sensitive  as  a  photog- 
rapher's plate  to  impressions  about 
them.     Love   is   reciprocated. 

If  you  give  to  your  children  the  best 
that  you  have,  the  best  will  come  back  to 
\ou.  If  you  give  hate,  you  get  hate. 
If  you  give  anger,  you  get  anger.  If  you 
give  companionship,  you  get  companion- 
ship. 
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Second  Year    Lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles 

[By  Edward  H.  Anderson.] 

Lesson  7.     Period  Between  the  Betrayal 
and  the  Crucifixion 

Having  now  passed  briefly  over  some 
of  the  main  themes  recorded  in  the  per- 
sonal Hves  of  the  first  twelve  apostles, 
we  shall  call  attention  to  a  few  facts  that 
tlic  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  to  better 
form  a  conception  of  their  mission,  and 
the  further  worl<  which  they  were  to  ac- 
complish in  the  establishment  of  the 
Church    of   Jesus    Christ. 

Mission  and  Duty  of  the  Apostles.  Our 
Lord  and  Savior  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age  when  He  began  His  labors.  He 
chose  His  apostles,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
tb.e  beginning  of  His  ministry,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  instruct  them  in  the 
work  for  which  they  had  been  chosen. 

For  about  three  troubled  years  they 
were  in  constant  association  with  our 
T,ord,  who  suffered  no  opportunity  to 
|iass  unused  to  teach  them  the  message 
which  God,  His  Father  and  ours,  had 
sent  Him  to  deliver.  As  we  liave  learned, 
this  message  was  what  we  know  as  the 
Gospel,  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
He  taught  them  daily  in  its  saving  prin- 
ciples, drilled  them  in  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  their  lives:  and  by  miracle,  dis- 
course, and  natural  illustrations,  sought 
to  impress  them  with  its  inestimable 
\  alue,  far-reaching  efifects  and  import- 
ance. They  were  not  only  to  learn  to 
comprehend  the  principles  of  the  Gospel, 
so  that  these  might  be  interwoven  into 
the  actions  of  their  daily  lives,  but  the 
apostles  were  to  travel,  testify,  to  preach 
and  effectively  to  teach  the  Savior's  mes- 
sage to  others  and  to  bear  witness  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ.  They  were  to  ad- 
minister in  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
cast  out  devils,  heal  the  sick,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  and  declare  the  Kingdom  of 
God  at  hand.  Above  all,  they  were  to 
lie  witnessses  of  the  divinty  of  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

The  Disciples  Slow  to  Learn.  But  not- 
withstanding all  these  opportunities,  the 
apostles  were  slow  to  learn:  and  it  was 
difficult  for  them  to  understand  the 
grandeur  of  the  mission  of  our  Lord,  and 
even  to  stand  by  Him  and  comfort  Him 
in  the  troubles  which  He  persisted  in 
declaring  unto  them,  were  to  come  upon 


Him.  They  could  not  conceive  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Divine  purpose  as  to  the 
Messiah.  The  idea  of  a  suffering  Mes- 
siah was  foreign  to  the  current  expecta- 
tions of  the  Jews.  The  apostles,  notwith- 
standing their  association  with  Christ, 
could  not  understand  when  He  taught 
tliem  of  His  rejection,  humiliation,  suf- 
fering and  death,  and  of  His  exaltation 
in   the   resurrection      (Mark  8:30). 

•  Peter's     Exaltation    and     Humiliation. 

We  have  already  learned  how,  when 
Jesus  asked  His  apostles  by  the  way  to 
the  towns  of  Caesarea,  Philippi  (Mark 
8.27):  "\Vhom  do  men  say  that  I  am?" 
Peter  answered  by  the  power  from 
Father  in  Heaven,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God.''  For 
lliis  answer  Christ  blessed  Peter,  and 
gave  unto  him  tlie  keys  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  with  authority  to  bind  on 
earth  and  it  should  be  bound  in  heaven; 
and  to  loose  on  earth  and  it  should  be 
loosed  in  heaven.  (Matt.  16:13-20.)  It 
was  a  supreme  moment  of  exaltation  for 
Peter.  But  from  that  moment,  Jesus  be- 
gan to  show  that  he  should  be  rejected, 
should  suft'er,  die  and  be  resurrected  on 
the  third  day,  and  for  this  Peter  rebuked 
him.  He  had  the  Jewish  earthly  temper 
of  mind,  he  misunderstood  Christ's  mis- 
sion and  declared  -to  the  Lord:  "This 
shall  not  be  unto  thee."  The  sight  of 
the  other  apostles  necessitated  a  public 
and  severe  rebuke.  The  Lord  reserved 
for  a  time  the  beatitude  just  pronounced, 
and  a  sentence  of  rebuff  as  upon  an 
enemj'  was  given  to  Peter  which  must 
have  brought  him  down  unto  the  dust  of 
humiliation: 

"Get  thee  behind  me  Satan:  thou  art  an 
offense  unto  me:  for  thou  savorest  not 
the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  men"     (Matt.  16:23). 

It  was  as  if  the  foundation  rock  of 
Messiah's  Church,  had  become  the  Lord's 
stumbling-stone.  Peter's  temper  of  mind 
a  moment  ago,  which  was  then  capable 
of  receiving  the  revelation  of  the  Father, 
had  been  so  soon  succeeded  by  a  temper 
of   mind    wholly   material    and   earthly. 

Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden.  After  the 
passover,  and  after  Jesus  had  _  instituted 
His  holy  Supper,  Christ  and  His  apostles 
went  out  into  the  Mount  of  Olives: 

'Then  saith  Jesus  unto  them.  All  ye 
shall    be    offended    because    of    me    this 
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night;  for  it  is  written,  I  will  smite  tliL- 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  of  the  flock  shall 
lie  scattered  abroad. 

"Bnt  after  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go 
before  you  into  Galilee     (Matt.  26:31,  32). 

It  was  then  that  the  impetuous  Peter, 
who  already  had  been -rebuked  on  differ- 
ent occasions,  and  as  we  have  learned,  at 
one  time  had  been  told  that  he  savored 
not  the  things  of  God,  but  the  things  of 
men  (Mark  8:31,  32),— it  was  then  that 
he  enthusiastically  declared: 

"Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  of- 
fended." 

"Jesus  said  unto  him.  Verily  I  say  unto 
thee,  That  this  night  before  the  cock 
crow,  thou  shaft  deny  me  thrice. 

"Peter  said  unto  him.  Though  I  should 
die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not  deny  thee, 
f.ikewise  also  said  all  the  disciples'' 
(Matt.   26:34,   35). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Peter  was  not 
alone  in  making  this  promise.  What  was 
the    sequel? 

"Then  cometh  Jesus  with  them  unto  a 
place  called  Gethsemane,  and  saith  unto 
the  disciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  and 
pray  yonder. 

"And  he  took  with  him  Peter  and  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  began  to  be 
sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 

"Then  saith  he  unto  them.  My  soul  is 
exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death: 
tarry  ye  here,  and  watch  with  me. 

"And  he  went  a  little  further,  and  fell 
on  his  face,  and  prayed  saying,  O  my 
Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me:  nevertheless  not  as  I  will  but 
as  thou  wilt. 

"And  he  cometh  unto  the  disciples,  and 
findeth  them  asleep,  and  saith  unto  Peter, 
What,  could  ye  not  watch  with  me  one 
hour? 

"Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into 
temptation:  the  spirit  indeed  is  willing, 
lint  the  flesh  is  weak. 

"He  went  away  again  the  second  time, 
and  iiraycd.  saying".  O  my  Father,  if  this 
cup  may  not  pass  away  from  me,  except 
T    drink  it,   thy  will   be   done. 

"And  he  came  and  found  them  asleep 
a.gain;  for  their  eyes  were  heavy. 

"And  he  left  them,  and  went  away 
again,  and  prayed  the  third  time,  saying 
the  same  words. 

"Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples,  and 
saith  unto  them.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take 
your  rest:  behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand, 
and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners"     (Matt.  26:36-45). 


I  Ik  II  fallowed  l]u-  lictrayal  by  Judas 
1  scariot. 

The  Disciples  Forsake  Jesus  and  Flee. 
After  Judas  had  given  his  betrayal  kiss, 
and  the  multitude,  with  swords  and  staves 
had  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  Simon  Peter 
drew  a  sword  and  smote  off  the  ear  of 
Malchus,  a  servant  of  the  high  priest. 
The  Lord,  the  great  teacher  and  ex- 
ampler  that  He  was,  rebuked  him;  and 
even  in  the  present  agony  and  excitement 
of  His  mind,  was  careful  not  to  lose  the 
opportunity  to  teach  and  to  heal.  He 
manifested  the  spirit  of  His  Gospel  and 
mission,  and  the  love  which  permeated 
His  soul  when  he   said: 

"Put  up  again  thy  sword  unto  his 
place:  for  all  they  that  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  with  the  sword. 

"Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  now  pray 
to  my  Father,  and  he  shall  presently  give 
me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels? 

"But  how  then  shall  the  scriptures  be 
fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be? 

"In  that  same  hour  said  Jesus  to  the 
multitude,  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a 
thief  with  swords  and  staves  for  to  take 
me?  I  sat  daily  with  j'OU  teaching  in  the 
temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on  me. 

"But  all  this  was  done,  that  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  prophets  might  be  fulfilled. 
Then  all  the  disciples  forsook  him,  and 
fled"  (Matt.  26:53-56.  See  also  Luke 
22:51). 

So  little  did  they  understand;  so  little 
faith  did  they  seem  to  possess,  in  the 
power   and   purpose   of  the    Master. 

Peter's  Denial  of  the  Christ.  It  was 
not  alone  Peter  who  made  the  promise 
to  die  with  the  Savior:  all  the  apostles 
promised  that  though  they  should  die,  yet 
would  they  not  deny  Him?  But  it  re- 
mained for  Peter  to  be  most  tested,  prob- 
ably that  he  might  the  more  have 
strength  for  the  work  of  leadership  that 
he  was  destined  in  a  few  days  to  assume. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  were 
the   words   of   Peter: 

Peter  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  of- 
fended"    (Matt.  26:33). 

The   answer  of  Jesus  was: 

"Verily  I  say  unto  thee.  That  this  night 
before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice." 

The  Lord  had  been  vilified  by  the  mul- 
titude before  the  high  priest,  Caiaphas, 
where  the  scribes  and  elders  were  as- 
sembled. They  spat  in  His  face,  reviled 
Mini,  smote  Him  with  their  hands, 
taunted     Him     to     prophesy,     and     pro- 
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noLinced  Him  guilty  of  death.  All  this 
time  Peter,  and  the  apostles  were  not 
near.     Matthew   relates   the   sequel. 

"Now  Peter  sat  without  in  the  palace: 
and  a  damsel  came  unto  him,  saying, 
Thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Galilee. 

"But  he  denied  before  them  all,  saying, 
I    know   not   what   thou   sayest. 

"And  when  he  was  gone  out  into  the 
porch,  another  maid  saw  him,  and  said 
unto  them  that  were  there.  This  fellow 
was  also  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

"And  again  he  denied  with  an  oath, 
I    do   not   know   the   man. 

"And  after  a  while  came  unto  him 
they  that  stood  by.  and  said  to  Peter, 
Surely  thou  also  art  one  of  them;  for 
thy  speech   betrayeth   thee. 

"Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear, 
saying,  I  know  not  the  man.  And  im- 
mediately the  cock  crew. 

"And  Peter  remembered  the  word  of 
Jesus,  which  said  unto  him,  Before  the 
cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice. 
And  he  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly" 
rMatt.  26:60,  75). 

Can  anything  more  clearly  illustrate 
the  human  and  the  divine,  in  this  won- 
derful character,  the  chief  apostle? 

Lesson  8.     Period  Between  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Ascension 

The  Crucifixion.  The  trial  of  Christ 
before  Pilate,  His  being  crowned  with 
thorns,  mocked  by  the  soldiers  as  King 
of  the  Jews,  His  crucifixion  on  Calvary, 
His  sufTering  on  the  cross,  and  His  final 
exclamations  before  He  gave  up  the 
.ghost:  "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me;"  "Into  Thy  hands  I 
commit  myself,"  are  touchingly  related 
in  the  Gospels. 

During  it  all.  He  suffered  alone  for 
you  and  for  me,  and  for  the  sins  of  all 
mankind  in  the  world.  W'e  read  of  the 
faithful  women  who  stood  afar  of¥  and 
looked  on,  but  of  no  apostle  near  him 
to  alleviate  His  pains,  or  administer  com- 
fort in  His  suffering.  He  trod  the  wine 
press    alone. 

The  Resurrection.  Peter  is  twice  men- 
tioned on  the  day  of  the  resurrection. 
From  these  mentions,  it  is  clear  that  he 
did  not  separate  himself  from  the  other 
apostles:  notwithstanding  his  fall  in  mak- 
ing denial  of  the  Christ,  he  was  still  re- 
garded as  their  natural  leader. 

On  the  early  morning  of  that  day. 
Mary  Magdalene  and  others  went  to  the 
sepulchre,  while  it  was  yet  dark,  and 
found  the  stone  taken  away.  Angels  at 
the  tomb  appeared  to  them  and  told  them 
lo  go  quickly  and  tell  His  disciples  that 
Christ,   according    to   His   own    words,   is 


risen  from  the  dead.  Mary  returned  from 
the  garden  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  John 
and,  forgetting  seemingly  the  main 
im.port  of  the  angel's  proclamation:  "He 
is  risen,"  exclaimed,  "They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him." 
Peter  and  John  then  hurried  to  the  sep- 
ulchure  together — as  they  had  gone 
three  days  before  to  the  High  Priest's 
court.  John,  being  more  fleet  of  foot, 
arrived  there  first,  but  while  John  came 
first,  he  did  not  enter.  Peter,  practical 
and  impetuous,  went  into  the  sepulchre 
and  noted  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
clothes  and  the  napkin.  John  followed, 
and  says  in  his  gospel  significantly  that 
he  "saw  and  believed."  "For,  as  yet,"  he 
continues,  regardless  of  all  that  Jesus  had 
said  about  it, "they  knew  not  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  He  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead." 

Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  to 
their  own  homes,  Peter  wondering  at 
that  which  had  come  to  pass  (Tohn  20: 
1-10;  Luke  24:12). 

Jesus  is  Seen  of  Mary.  Later,  Mary 
of  Magdala,  on  her  second  visit  to  the 
tomb,  was  given  the  first  privilege  to  see 
the  risen  Redeemer.  It  is  recorded  that 
as  she  turned  away,  absorbed  in  the 
thought:  "They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have 
laid  Him,"  she  turned  and  saw  the  Lord 
standing  before  her.  She  knew  not  it 
was  Him  until  after  a  sympathetic  and 
instructive  conversation  in  which  Jesus 
said  unto  her:     "Mary." 

She  then  recognized  Him,  and  ex- 
claimed;    "Master." 

He  commanded  her  to  touch  Him  not, 
but  to  go  and  tell  His  brethren,  "I  ascend 
unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father:  and 
to  my  God,  and  to  your  God."  Thus  it 
was  that  Mary  of  Magdala  "who  loved 
most,  for  she  had  been  forgiven  most," 
and  out  of  whom  Jesus  had  cast  seven 
devils,  was  privileged  to  bear  the  first 
startling   message   to   the   apostles: 

"I  have  seen  the  Lord." 

(Read  and  repeat  John  20:11-18.) 

Christ  Appears  to  Other  Women.  The 
Lord's  second  appearance  was  just  after 
He  had  shown  Himself  to  Mary,  when 
He  met  the  other  women,  saving:^  "All 
hail.  And  they  came  and  held  Him  by 
the  feet  and  worshiped  Him."  He  bade 
them  have  no  fear,  but  to  go  and  tell 
His  brethren  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
they  should  see  Him     (Matt.  28:9,  10). 

He  Appears  to  Peter.  It  seems  that 
Peter,  the  repentant,  the  rock,  was  the 
first  of  the  Twelve  to  see  the  risen 
Christ.  Concerning  this,  however,  there 
is  only  meagre  record.  It  may  be  that 
this  appearance,  by  the  love  of  Jesus  was 
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made  to  seal  Peter's  repentance  with  for- 
giveness. It  is  suggested  by  Farrar  ("Life 
of  Christ,"  Chap.  42),  that  the  details  of 
this  interview  may  have  been  of  a  nature 
too  personal  to  be  revealed.  Nothing  is 
recorded  about  it  except  the  very  short 
testimonies  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul: 

"The  Lord  is  risen  indeed  and  hath 
appeared  to  Simon"    (Luke  24:34). 

"Jesus  was  seen  by  Cephas  then  of  the 
Twelve"     (I  Cor.  15:5). 

On  the  way  to  Emmaus.  The  Lord's 
fourth  appearance  was  as  a  stranger  to 
Cleopas  and  his  companion,  and  is  re- 
corded in  very  interesting  detail  by  Luke, 
24:13-35,  and  by  Mark,  in  short,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"After  that  he  appeared  in  another 
form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked, 
and  went  into  the  country. 

"And  they  went  and  told  it  unto  the 
residue;  neither  believed  they  them" 
(Mark   16:12,    13). 

Christ's  Hands  are  Shown  to  the 
Apostles.  Jesus  appeared  for  the  fifth 
time,  in  a  manifestation  to  His  disciples, 
as  they  were  sitting  together  with  doors 
closed,  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  He  stood  in 
their  midst,  and  said,  "Peace  be  unto 
you: 

"And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  showed 
unto  them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then 
were  the  disciples  glad  when  they  saw 
the   Lord. 

"Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace 
be  unto  you;  as  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  I  you. 

"And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  tinto  them. 
Receive  ye   the   Holy   Ghost; 

"Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  thei'  arc 
remitted  unto  them;  and  whosesover  sins 
we  retain,  they  are  retained"  (John  20: 
19-24). 

Doubting  Thomas. — Thomas  Djdimus 
was  not  present  to  witness  this  last 
named  appearance  of  the  Lord  and  when 
the  other  apostles  told  him,  "We  have 
seen  the  Lord,"  he  would  -not  believe,  but 
made  his  noted  declaration  of  doubt  which 
heretofore  has  been  repeated  .in  his  sketch.. 
.A  week  had  passed  and  Thomas  still 
doubted,  when  the  apostles  were  again 
gathered  within,  and  Jesus  again  came, 
the  doors  being  closed,  and  stood  in  their 
midst  and  said:  "Peace  be  unto  you." 
This  was  the  Lord's  sixth  appearance. 

Thomas'  expressions  of  doubt  brought 
forth  from  Tesus  the  invitation  to  him 
that  he  stretch  forth  his  finger  and 
put  it  in  the  print  of  the  nails;  and  his 
Iiand  and  put  it  into  the  spear  wound 
of  His  side,  and  to  be  "not  faithless,  but 
believing"      (John   20:24-30). 

The  Appearance  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


The  Lord  appeared  next  (the  seventh 
time,  and  for  the  third  time  to  His 
apostles)  to  seven  of  the  apostles  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee — Simon  Peter,  Thomas 
called  Dydimus,  Nathanael,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  and  two  others — in  all  proba- 
bility, Phillip  and  Andrew,  though  they 
are   not   named. 

Considerable  time  had  now  elapsed 
since  tlic  resurrection,  and  the  apostles 
had  gone  back  to  their  l)usiness  of  fish- 
ing, cither  from  necessity  or  from  their 
belief  that  it  was  not  further  necessary  or 
effectual  to  continue  in  the  work  for 
'vhich  the  Lord  had  chosen  them  and  for 
which  He  had  sacrificed  Jfis  life,  so  they 
went  back  to  their  fishing.  All  night 
they  had  toiled  without  result. 

"But  when  the  morning  was  now  come, 
Jesus  stood  on  the  shore;  but  the 
disciples  knew  not  that  it  was  Jesus. 

"Then  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Cast  the 
net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,  and  ye 
shall  find.  They  cast,  therefore,  and  now 
they  were  not  able  to  draw  it  for  the 
multitude  of  fishes. 

"Therefore  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 
lovfed  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  I.ord. 
Now  when  Simon  Peter  heard  that  it  was 
the  Lord,  he  girt  his  fisher's  coat  unto 
him,  (for  he  was  naked,)  and  did  cast 
himself  into   the   sea. 

"And  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  lit- 
tle ship;  [for  they  were  not  far  from 
land,  but  as  it  were  two  hundred  cubits,] 
dragging  the  net  with  fishes. 

"As  soon  then  as  they  were  come  to 
land,  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there,  and 
fish    laid   thereon,   and   bread. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  of  the 
fish  w-hich  ye  have  now  caught. 

"Simon  Peter  went  up,  and  drew  the 
net  to  land  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hun- 
dred and  fifty  and  three;  and  for  all  there 
were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net 
broken. 

"Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Come  and  dine. 
.And  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  him. 
Who  art  thou?  knowing  that  it  was  the 
Lord. 

"Jesus  then  cometh  and  taketh  bread, 
and  giveth  them,  and  fish  likewise"  (John 
21:4-13). 

When  they  had  dined  Jesus  asked: 
"Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me^" 
The  question  was  repeated  three  times, 
each  time  Simon  answering  in  words  to 
this  effect:  "Thou  knowest  I  love  thee.'' 
That  the  Lord  should  put  these  ques- 
tions three  times  to  Peter  may  be  due, 
so  Farrar  surmises,  to  the  fact  and  be- 
cause that  Simon  Peter  had  denied  Him 
three  times,  and  it  was,  therefore,  fitting 
that  he   sho\ild   thrice  confess  Him. 
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The  conversation  is  recorded  by  John, 
and  the  remarks  of  Jesus  implies  the 
\  ears  of  Peter's  future  service  and  mar- 
tyrdom: 

"So  when  they  had  dined,  Jesus  saith 
to  Simon  Peter,  Simon  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these?  He 
saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him, 
Feed  my  lambs. 

"Pie  saith  to  him  again  the  second 
time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me?  He  saith  unto  him.  Yea,  Lord;  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto 
him.    Feed   my   Sheep. 

"He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time. 
Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me? 
Peter  was  grieved  because  he  said  unto 
him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me?  And 
he  said  unto  the  Lord,  thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed 
my    sheep. 

"Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  When 
thou  wast  young,  thou  girdest  thyself, 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  vvouldest;  but 
when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch 
forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird 
thee,  and  carry  thee  whither  thou  would- 
est  not. 

"This  spake  he,  signifying  by  what 
death  he  should  glorify  God.  And  when 
he  had  spoken  this,  he  saith  unto  him. 
Follow   me"      (John   21:15-19). 

Commissioned.  The  eighth  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  may  possibly  be  the  one 
recorded  in  Matt.  28:16-20.  Here  the 
Lord  commissioned  the  apostles.  There 
were  present  more  than  five  hundred  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  collected  at  this 
time  with  the  apostles. 

"Then  the  eleven  disciples  went  away 
into  Galilee,  into  a  mountain  where  Jesus 
had  appointed  them. 

"And  when  they  saw  him,  they  wor- 
shiped  him:    but   some   doubted. 

"And  Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them, 
saying.  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in 
heaven  and  in  earth. 

"Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost; 

"Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.  Amen"  (Matt.  28: 
16-20). 

"Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the 
eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided 
them  with  their  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them 
which  had  seen  him  after  he  was  risen. 

".And   he    said   unto   them.    Go   ye   into 


all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature. 

"He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall 
he  saved;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned. 

"And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that 
bdieve;  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out 
devils;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues; 

"They  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if 
they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not 
hurt  them;  the}'  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick  and  they  shall  recover. 

"So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
unto  them,  he  was  received  up  into 
heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God'' 
(Mark   16:14-19). 

The  Appearance  Mentioned  by  St. 
Paul.  The  ninth  appearance,  to  James, 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  but  is 
riferred  to  by  St.   Paul. 

"For  I  delivered  unto  you  first  of  all 
that  which  I  also  received,  how  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the 
scriptures; 

"And  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he 
rose  again  the  third  day,  according  to  the 
scriptures. 

"And  that  he  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then 
of  the  twelve. 

"And  that,  he  was  seen  of  above  five 
hundred  brethren  at  once;  of  whom  the 
greater  part  remain  unto  this  present,  but 
some  are  asleep. 

"After  that,  he  was  seen  of  James;  then 
of  all  the  apostles. 

"And  last  of  all,  he  was  seen  of  me 
also,  as  of  one  born  out  of  due  time" 
(I  Cor.  15:3-8). 

The  Ascension.  The  time  had  now 
come  for  Jesus  to  go  to  the  Father.  For 
forty  days  He  had  been  on  earth  in  His 
resurrected  state,  and  in  His  nine,  or 
perhaps  more,  appearances  had  contin- 
ued to  teach  and  instruct  His  beloved 
followers,  and  to  strengthen  the  waver- 
ing faith  in  His  apostles,  in  Him  and  in 
His  Gospel  message  and  mission.  He 
had  sought  thus  to  impress  them  with 
the  great  truth  and  fact  that  they  were  to 
be  witnesses  of  these  things.  His  ascen- 
sion is  recorded  in   Luke: 

"And.  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of 
my  Father  upon  you;  but  tarry  ye  in  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  until  ye  be  endued 
with  the  power  from  on  high. 

"And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  and 
blessed  them. 

"And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed 
them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  car- 
ried up  into  heaven. 

"And  they  worshipped  him,  and  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy" 
rLuke  24:49-52;  see  also  Acts  1:6-9). 
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Review  and  Preview.  In  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  the  meaning  and  duty  of  the 
apostle's  office  have  been  shown,  and  we 
have  learned  how  the  apostles  were 
chosen.  Some  of  the  incidents  in  the 
lives  of  the  first  apostles,  who  were 
taught  personally  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  have  been  related;  short  sketches 
have  been  given  of  them  to  acijuaint  the 
student  with  their  names  and  the  leading 
incidents  of  their  lives. 

In  the  chapters  to  follow,  it  shall  be 
the  purpose  to  show  how  the  apostles, 
after  the  ascension  of  our  Savior,  pro- 
ceeded to  preach  the  principles  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  gospel,  as  revealed  to  them 
by  the  Lord;  and  how,  through  this 
teaching,  the  Primitive  Church  of  Christ 
was  established  by  them. 

The  purpose  shall  be  two-fold:  (1)  To 
familiarize  the  student  with  the  Acts  of 
the  apostles;  and,  (2)  to  teach  the  prin- 
ciples and  ordinances  of  the  gospel  as 
preached  and  practiced  by  them.  This 
knowledge  is  paramount,  and  of  price- 
less value  to  us  who  are  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  who  have  had  this  gospel  re- 
vealed to  us  anew  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

In  the  course  of  the  lessons,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  asked  to  memorize  certain 
striking  and  fundamental  passages,  in  or- 
der to  have  more  firmly  impressed  upon 
his  mind  the  leading  arguments  set  forth 
by  the  apostles  to  convince  their  hearers 
of  the  truth  of  the  message  which  they 
had  to  proclaim. 

Authorship.  Before  proceeding,  let  us 
dwell  a  moment  on  the  authorship  of  this 
the  fifth  book  in  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment canon,  known  to  us  as  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  As  pointed  out  in  the  Ox- 
ford "Bible  Helps,''  "Acts  of  Apostles" 
is  a  more  correct  title  than  "The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  because  the  book  really 
contains  a  detailed  account  of  only  two 
apostles,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  Acts  is  the  only  remaining  histor- 
ical work,  according  to  competent  au- 
thorities, which  deals  with  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Church  history.  It  is  the 
source  of  information  relating  to  the 
founding  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

The  prevalent  opinion  of  both  ortho- 
dox and  unorthodox  critics,  ascribes  its 
authorship  to  Luke,  the  writer  of  the 
third  gospel.  That  it  was  written  by  him 
is  shown  by  the  preface  which,  like  that 
of  the  gospel,  is  addressed  to  Theophilus. 
in  these  words: 

"The  former  treatise  have  I  made,  O 
Theophilus,  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both 
to  do  and  to  teach. 


"Until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken 
nr,  after  that  he  through  the  Holy  Ghost 
had  given  commandments  imto  the  Apos- 
tles whom  he  had  chosen." 

.Another  evidence  is  the  sameness  of 
style  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  the  Acts. 

It  might  also  be  noted  that  the  writer 
was  evidently  an  eye-witness  to  some  of 
the  events,  at  least,  of  which  he  writes: 
also  that  he  was  a  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
Commentators  have  called  attention  to 
certain  passages  which  have  become 
known  among  students  of  the  Acts  as 
"we"  sections,  or  sections  in  which  the 
writer  speaks  in  the  first  person,  in  great 
exactness  of  detail.  These  are  named  as, 
Acts  16:10-17;  20:5-15;  21:1-18;  27:1;  28:7. 
The  style  of  the  "we"  sections,  they  de- 
clare to  be  the  style  of  the  author  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  who  was,  without 
doubt,  present  when  the  incidents  de- 
scribed took  place. 

We  read  in  the  O.xford  "Bible  Helps:" 

"The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  described 
as  'a  second  treatise'  by  St.  Luke,  and  it 
commences  with  an  inscription  to  the 
same  Theophilus  whom  the  Evangelist 
addresses  in  his  Gospel.  It  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  who,  through 
the  promised  Spirit,  is  manifested  on 
earth  in  the  deeds  and  preaching  of  the 
Apostles.  Hence  it  has  been  called  'the 
Gospel  of  the  Spirit.'  " 

.A..  C.  Headlem's  article,  "Acts  of  thi' 
-\postles,"  in  Scribner's  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  points  out  that  the  Acts  were 
definitely  cited  as  scripture,  and  earlv 
assigned  to  St.  Luke: 

"The  book  is  also  ascribed  to  St.  Luke 
!'\  Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
wliile  undoubted  C|Uotations  appear  in 
Pol}-crates  of  Ephesus  in  the  letter  con- 
cerning the  martyrs  of  Vienne  and  Ly- 
ons, and  a  possible  one  in  Dionysius  of 
Corinth.  By  this  date  the  work  is  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  canon  in  all 
churches,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
difference  of  opinion.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  for  arguing  that  because  our 
knowledge  of  it  begins  suddenly,  there- 
fore the  book  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Canon.  We  have  no  decisive  evidence 
earlier,  because  we  have  no  books  to  con- 
tain that  evidence.  Moreover,  the  wide 
area  over  which  our  evidence  extends 
seems  to  imply  that  the  ascription  to 
St.  Luke  is  a  genuine  tradition,  and  not 
a  mere  critical  deduction." 

It  may  be  safely  concluded,  therefore, 
from  tradition,  argument,  the  testimony 
of  ancient  writers,  and  evidences  in  the 
book  itself,  that  the  author  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  was  St.  Luke,  and  that 
the  third  gospel  and  the  Acts  are  works 
of  the  same  person. 

Time  and  Place  of  Writing.     Only  one 
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more  thought  may  be  added  here:  When 
and  where  was  the  book  written?  These 
are  disputed  questions.  But  no  better 
nor  more  authentic  information  can  be 
given  than  that  found  in  the  Oxford 
"Bible  Helps,"  on  these  points: 

"These  points  we  are  left  to  gather 
from  indirect  notices.  But  it  is  most 
probable  that  St.  Luke  wrote  it  at  Rome, 
whither  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  (Acts 
28).  The  fact  that  he  mentions  events 
of  contemporary  secular  history  as  one 
living  amongst  them,  and  nowhere  al- 
ludes to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  makes  it 
certain  that  it  was  written  before  that 
event;  and  as  the  narrative  terminates 
about  the  year  A.  D.  61,  its  composition 
must  have  been  soon  after  that  date,  and 
probably  not  later  than  A.  D.  63." 

Contents.  There  is  a  clear  evidence  of 
method  in  the  construction  of  the  Acts, 
and  the  author  had  a  definite  aim  in  the 
writing  of  the  book.  He  constructed,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Headlem,  a  his- 
tory with  an  artistic  unity,  narrating 
events  as  he  believed  them;  and  he  gives 
a  thorough,  consistent  history  of  the 
period  over  which  it  extends.  His  his- 
tory, from  the  very  beginning,  shows  a 
clear  idea  of  historical  perspective,  and 
of  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Three  main  points  stand  out  indicat- 
ing the  contents  of  the  book: 

One.  The  divine  endowment  of  the 
Apostles  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  according 
to  the  Lord's  promise,  that  they  might 
receive  power  for  their  work. 

Two.  Their  work  was  to  be  the  ex- 
tension of  the  gospel  in  the  stages  as 
marked  by  the  words,  Jerusalem,  Judea. 
Samaria,  and  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth,  as  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book.  When  the  Apostles  came  together 
they  asked  of  the  resurrected  Lord,  say- 
ing: 

"Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  restore 
again  the  kingdom  to  Israel? 

"And  He  said  unto  them,  It  is  not  for 
you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons, 
which  the  Father  hath  put  in  His  own 
power. 

"But  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and 
ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sa- 
maria, and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth." 

The3'  were  to  remain  in  Jerusalem, 
however,  until  tlie  promise  of  the  Father 
was  fulfilled,  and  they  were  endowed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Three.  A  detailed  account  of  the  la- 
bors of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  the  birth 


of  the  Church  and  its  spread  to  Samaria 
and  Antioch,  under  the  administration  of 
St.  Peter;  the  e.xtension  of  the  Church  to 
the  Gentiles  under  St.  Paul;-  his  mission- 
ary journeys,  and  his  imprisonment  and 
voyage  to  Rome. 

Relating  to  the  contents  of  the  book, 
we  have  this  from  the  Oxford  "Bible 
Helps:" 

"The  book  is  a  'Book  of  Origins.'  It 
is  the  earliest  sketch  of  the  formation 
and  spread  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
tells  of  the  first  Apostolic  miracle,  the 
first  Apostolic  sermon,  and  the  first  rise 
of  ecclesiastical  organization,  the  first 
persecution,  the  first  martyr,  the  first 
Gentile  convert,  the  first  European 
Church. 

"Thus  we  trace  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  society  from  a  small  Jewish 
sect  to  a  universal  Church.  The  same 
marks  of  Catholicity  as  regards  the  offer 
of  the  Glad  Tidings  to  the  entire  human 
race,  which  we  notice  in  the  third  gos- 
pel, are  maintained  in  the  Acts;  only 
what  is  in  the  gospel  'prophecy,  indica- 
tion, type,  and  parable'  is  in  the  Acts 
converted  into  'fulfilment,  fact,  and  his- 
tory;' and  though  the  book  touches  in  all 
directions  upon  contemporary  events, 
politics,  and  topography,  'no  ancient 
work,'  to  use  the  words  of  Bishop  Light- 
foot,  'affords  at  so  many  points  so  many 
tests  of  veracity.'  " 

To  us  Latter-day  Saints  the  testimony 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  very  im- 
portant. For  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate, in  first  principles  and  organization, 
of  the  early  Church,  as  founded  by  the 
Savior  Himself,  as  he  taught  them  to 
His  Apostles,  and  as  they  organized  the 
Church  and  promulgated  and  taught  the 
jirinciples  of  the  gospel  received  by  them 
from   Jesus   Himself. 

This  same  gospel  was  adulterated  in 
the  ages  which  followed  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  and  it  was  restored  in  its  purity 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  holy  messengers,  to  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  in  modern  times. 

We  are  living  under  its  restoration — 
under  the  administration  of  apostles  and 
prophets  who  have  restored  to  us  the 
plan,  and  conferrred  upon  us  the  author- 
ity, and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We 
enjoy  this  distinction  by  the  direct  com- 
mand of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Himself, 
and  by  the  administrations  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  of  Peter,  James,  and  John 
who  conferred  the  authority  of  the  holy 
Priesthood — the  agency  of  God — upon 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  through 
whom  we  have  received  it. 
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Fourth  Year— Jesus  the   Christ 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 
Fast  Sunday 

Uniform  exercises  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  first  Sunday  in  March. 
The  subject  for  all  departments  is  "The 
Gospel."  The  outline  is  printed  on  page 
98,  this  issue,  and  Theological  workers, 
especially,  will  find  the  theme  appropri- 
ate for  the  day,  and  one  which  should 
lead  the  pupils  into  earnest  testimony 
bearing. 

Lesson  8.     Chapters  8  and  9 

(For  Second  Sunday) 

1.  Explain  the  relation  between  the 
two  ideas,  Peace  on  earth  and  Good-will 
towards  men. 

2.  (a)  Why  did  Joseph  and  Mary  pre- 
sent the  infant  Jesus  in  the  temple?  (b) 
Why  did  they  journey  annually  from 
Nazareth  to  Jerusalem? 

3.  Discuss  the  significance  of  Jesus' 
reply  to  his  mother  when  she  found  Him 
in  the  temple  after  she  had  lost  Him  for 
several  days. 

4.  Show  the  probable  influence  of 
Jesus'  early  experiences  upon  His  man- 
ner and  method  of  teaching. 

Lesson  9.     Chapter  10 

(For  Third  Sunday) 
1.     What  was  there  about  the  manner 


and  the  habits  of  John  the  Baptist  that 
caused  the  Jews  to  associate  him  with  the 
earlier  prophets? 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  John  the 
Baptist's  denunciation  of  ceremonialism. 

3.  Why  did  Jesus  seek  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  John? 

4.  For  what  purpose  did  Jesus  fast 
forty  days  in  the  wilderness? 

5.  Explain  the  significance  of  each  of 
the  temptations  of  Jesus  following  His 
forty-day  fast. 

Lesson  10.     Chapter  11 
(For  Fourth  Sunday) 

1.  (a)  When  questioned  by  a  delega- 
tion of  priests  and  Levites,  what  was 
John's  testimony  concerning  himself? 
(b)  What  was  his  testimony  concerning 
Jesus? 

2.  Explain  the  significance  of  the  title, 
"The  Son  of  Man,"  applied  by  Jesus  to 
Himself. 

3.  Explain  this  statement,  "ivliracles 
cannot    be    in    contravention    of    natural 


The  questions  and  topics  suggested 
above  may  be  assigned  to  the  class  a 
week  or  two  in  advance  of  the  recita- 
tion. They  are  designed  to  stimulate 
thought  and  further  study,  and  are  not 
to  be  used  as  an  outline  or  complete  re- 
view of  the  lesson. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Horace  H.  Cummings,  Harold  C.  Reynolds;  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and  Adam  S.  Bennioii 


Second  Year— The  Book  of 
Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  MARCH 

[Prepared  by  Harold  G.  Reynolds.] 

FAST  SUNDAY 

See  Superintendent's  Department  for 
outline  of  uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Lesson  7 
[For  Second  Sunday  in  March.] 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  ch.   11. 

Teacher's  text:  "The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon."  ch.  11.  (Mosiah  7-18.) 

Before  proceeding  with  this  lesson,  let 
us  review  chapter  10,  "The  Reign  and 
Ministry  of  King  Benjamin." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the 


reign  of  King  Benjamin,  Zeniflf  and  his 
party  left  Zarahemla  to  return  to  their 
old  home,  the  land  of  Lehi-Nephi. 

"The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon" 
gives  a  good  statement  of  the  lesson,  so 
we  suggest,  in  brief,  a  few  topics  that 
might  be  discussed  with  profit  in  the 
class,  namely:  The  reason  that  Zeniff 
and  his  party  desired  to  return  to  tlieir 
old  home;  why  the  blessings  of  the  Lord 
did  not  attend  them  on  their  journey  in 
the  wilderness;  the  treaty  Zenifif  made 
with  the  Lamanites  on  their  arrival  in 
the  land  of  Lehi-Nephi;  the  motive  of 
the  Lamanites  in  receiving  Zeniff  and  his 
party,  and  permitting  them  to  inhabit  the 
land  of  Lehi-Nephi.  Contrast  the  indus- 
trious habits  of  the  Nephites  with  the 
condition  of  the  Lamanites. 

Why  did  King  Laman  grow  uneasy  and 
fear  the   Nephites? 

The  armies  of  Laman  come  up  against 
the    Nephites. 
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Zeuiff  arms  his  people  to  protect  them- 
selves against  their  enemies. 

Compare  weapons  of  war  used  by  the 
Lamanites  and  Nephites  with  those  of 
today. 

Zeniff  and  his  army  call  upon  the  Lord 
and  go  forth  in  His  strength.  This  might 
be  illustrated  with  the  meeting  of  David 
and  Goliath. 

The  Lord  hears  the  prayers  of  the  Ne- 
phites and  they  drive  back  their  ene- 
mies. 

Peace  is  restored  for  the  space  of  22 
3'ears.  Zeniff  instructs  his  people  to 
make  weapons  of  war.  (For  information 
on  weapons  used  by  the  Nephites  and 
Lamanites,  see  chapter  52,  "The  Story  of 
the   Book  of  Mormon.") 

The  women  are  taught  to  spin  and 
make  all  kinds  of  fine  linen.  (See  chap- 
ter 54.) 

King  Zeniff  is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Noah.  His  unrighteous  desire  to  distin- 
guish himself  among  his  people. 

Noah  stirs  up  the  hearts  of  the  Laman- 
ites in  anger  against  the  Nephites.  The 
battle  with  the  Nephites. 

Before  ZenifT  and  his  army  drove  the 
I^amanites  back,  they  again  called  upon 
the  Lord.  ZeniiT  stimulates  his  army  by 
showing  they  are  in  the  right.  They  put 
their  trust  in  God  and  return  to  their 
families  victorious.  This  might  be  made 
the    prominant    thought    of    the    lesson. 

Incidents  might  be  related  by  the  pupils 
showing  wherein  the  Lord  has  answered 
the  prayers  of  those  who  have  relied 
upon  Him  for  strength  and  aid. 

Zenifif  anoints  his  son  Noah  as  king. 
Show  how  a  wicked  king  can  corrupt  his 
people.  Compare  Noah's  reign  with  that 
of  King  Benjamin  in  Zarahemla.  This 
bring^  us  up  to  the  Prophet  Abinadi.  His 
message  to  this  wicked  people. 

The  martyrdom  of  the  prophet  Abin- 
adi. 

In  the  short  time  the  teacher  has  to 
give  this  lesson  it  will  be  impossible  to 
go  into  detail  concerning  the  teachings  of 
.Abinadi.  These  Avill  be  considered  in  our 
next  lesson.  Abinadi's  prophecy',  how- 
ever, concerning  Noah  and  his  priests, 
should  be  emphasized,  as  we  deal  with 
the  fulfilment  of  same  in  Lesson  9. 

Abinadi  was  the  first  martyr  among 
the  Nephites.  His  testimony  was  sealed 
with  his  own  blood. 

What  other  prophets  have  died  mar- 
tyrs to  the  truth' 

We  will  consider  Alma  in  the  next 
lesson. 

Lesson  8 

[For  Third  Sunday  in  March.] 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
nf  Mormon."  ch.   12. 


Teacher's  text:  "The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon."  ch.  12.  (Mosiah  I'J- 
23.) 

Topics  for  discussion: 

Impression  of  the  words  of  Abinadi 
upon  Alma. 

Alma  pleads  with  King  Noah  to  save 
the  life  of  Abinadi. 

Alma  seeks  safety  at  the  Waters  of 
Mormon  (for  a  description  of  the  Waters 
of  Mormon  read  page  307) ;  he  writes  the 
words  of  Abinadi;  he  preaches  secretly 
among  the  people. 

The  people  gather  at  the  Waters  of 
Mormon,  where  they  are  taught  the 
words  of  Abinadi  by  Alma.  The  Waters 
of  Mormon  were  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  people  would  as- 
semble there  and  return  to  the  city  to 
pursue   their   daily  avocations. 

It  would  be  well  to  review  the  teach- 
ings of  Abinadi  (Mosiah  13-16),  as  Alma 
wrote  and  taught  the  same  doctrine. 

When  Alma  heard  the  words  of  Abin- 
adi he  felt  the  need  of  his, own  repent- 
ance, having  faith  in  the  message  of  Abin- 
adi. He  baptized  Helaman,  (both  being 
buried  in  the  water),  and  then  he.  Alma, 
baptized  the  believers,  but  did  not  bury 
himself  a.gain  in  the  water.  Those  bap- 
tized were  filled  with  the  spirit  and  the 
grace  of  God.  This  will  give  the  teacher 
a  splendid  opportunity  to  discuss  with  the 
class  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel. 
Would  suggest  that  the  pupils  repeat  the 
fourth  and  fifth  articles  of  faith. 

Analyze  the  praj'er  uttered  by  Alma 
when  he  baptized  the  people. 

What  covenant  do  we  make  with  the 
Lord  when  we  are  baptized,  and  how 
must  we  live  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
the  Gospel? 

King  Noah  sends  his  army  to  destroy 
Alma  and  his  people.  Alma  is  warned  of 
the  Lord  and  the  people  gather  their 
flocks  and  provisions  and  flee  into  the 
wilderness.  They  settle  in  a  place  which 
they  call  the  Land  of  Helam.  Here 
they  build  a  city,  till  the  soil  and  live  in 
peace,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  the  Gos- 
pel. 

Alma's  preaching  secretly  among  the 
people  mi.ght  be  illustrated  with  incidents 
in  the  labors  of  our  missionaries  who. 
also,  have  labored  secretly  among  the 
people,  holding  cottage  meetings,   etc. 

Lesson  9 

[For  Fourth  Sunday  in  March.] 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,"  ch.  13. 

Teacher's  text:  Same,  and  Mosiah 
10-20. 

We  now  leave  Alma  and  his  people  and 
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reliirn  to  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi. 

It  would  be  well  to  review  the  life  of 
Noah  up  to  this  point. 

Points  for  discussion: 

The  reason  King  Noah's  people  be- 
came discontented. 

Gideon  in  his  wrath  swears  he  will  kill 
King  Noah. 

Noah  flees  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  He 
sees  the  army  of  the  Lamanites  approach- 
ing. He  pleads  with  Gideon  to  spare  his 
life,  pretending  that  he  is  concerned 
about  his  people.  He  commands  his 
army  to  flee  from  the  approaching  ene- 
mies. Show  how  cowardly  he  was  in  put- 
ting himself  in  the  safest  position  and 
leaving  the  weaker  ones  exposed  to  their 
enemies. 

The  Lamanite  army  overtakes  the  Ne- 
phites.  King  Noah  commands  the  men 
to  leave  their  wives  and  children  and  flee 
for  safety.  Many  of  the  men  refuse  as 
they  desire  to  remain  with  their  families 
to  protect  them.  They  send  their  beau- 
tiful daughters  to  plead  with  the  Laman- 
ites not  to  destroy  them.  They  are  taken 
back  to  the  city  of  Lehi-Nephi  in  bond- 
age. The  Lamanites  impose  heavy  taxes 
upon  them,  even  half  of  their  possessions. 
The  Nephites  agree  to  deliver  King 
Noah  into  the  hands  of  the  Lamanites. 

Gideon  and  his  party  start  out  to 
search  for  King  Noah.  They  meet  their 
brethren  who  fled  with  King  Noah  re- 
turning to  their  homes.  Their  joy,  in 
learning  from  Gideon  that  their  wives 
and  families  are  still  alTve.  They  tell  of 
the  death  of  King  Noah  and  of  the  es- 
cape  of  his   priests. 

Compare  King  Noah's  death  with  the 
martyrdom  of  the  prophet  Abinadi. 

Read  Abinadi's  prophecy  (Mosiah  17: 
14-20). 

Show  that  selfishness  and  wickedness 
go  to  make  one  a  coward,  as  in  the  case 
of  King  Noah. 

Limhi.  son  of  Noah,  is  made  king. 

The  daughters  of  the  Lamanites  are 
kidnapped  by  the  priests  of  Noah.  The 
Lamanites.  believing  that  they  have  been 
taken  by  the  Nephites.  are  stirred  to  un- 
controllable anger  and  come  up  against 
the  Nephites.  The  Lamanites  are  driven 
back  and  their  king  is  wounded. 

The  covenant  of  peace  is  again  re- 
newed. 

Limhi's  people  are  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  Lamanites.  Their  oppres- 
sion and  bondage  might  be  compared 
with  that  of  the   Israelites  in   Egypt. 

Note:  By  special  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  the  book  "The  Story  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon,"  the  price  has  been 
reduced,  from  $1.50  to  $1.00  per  copy, 
post-paid,     in     any     quantity.       !^end     all 


orders  to  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
44  E.  So.  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Fourth  Year— Old  Te^ament 

[Prepared  by  J.  Leo  Fairbanks] 

Lesson  51.     Elisha,  Whose  Helpful  Min- 
istry Led  Men  to  Serve  God 

Teacher's  text:  II  Kings  2:19-25;  chs. 
3  and  4. 

Pupils'  text  for  general  assignments: 
4:1-13._ 

Topical  Assignments  for  Individual 
pupils: 

I.  Minor  Miracles.  (a)  Healing  the 
waters  at  Jericho  (2:19-22).  Cb)  Elisha 
and  the  children  at  Bethel  (2:2,^25).  fc) 
the  war  against  Moab  (3:1-27).  (d) 
The  widow's  oil  (4:1-7).  (e)  The  pot- 
age  at  Gilgal  (4:38-41).  (f)  One  hun- 
dred men  fed  with  twenty  loaves  (4: 
42-44). 

II.  Elisha  and  the  Shuiiammite  wom- 
an, (g)  Rewarded  for  kindness  (4:8-17). 
(h)  Restoration  of  the  woman's  son  (4: 
18-37). 

Aim:  Faithful  service  to  our  fellows  is 
one  good  way  of  serving  the  Lord. 

Significance  of  Events  in  the  Lesson 
Today:  (a)  Historically,  by  revealing  the 
great  effort  to  restore  the  worship  of 
Jehovah;  (b)  biographically,  by  showing 
that  helpfulness  is  an  essential  character- 
istic of  God's  servants;  (c)  practically,  by 
showing  that  serving  God  means  active 
service   to   God's  children. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class:  (a)  Review 
lesson  51.  How  did  Jezebel's  threat  affect 
Elijah?  How  was  his  complaint  an- 
swered? (I  Kings  19:11-14).  What  great 
lesson  was  taught  Elijah  at  Horeb?  We 
should  remember  Elijah  as  a  man  of  fire 
and  one  who  was  fervent  in  his  prayer 
(See  James  5:17-18).  What  part  of  his 
character  is  most  impressive  to  you?  "A 
more  striking  contrast  could  not  be  im- 
agined than  existed  between  the  rugged, 
fearless  prophet  of  Gilead  and  his  fol- 
lower. The  one  represented  the  uncom- 
promising life  of  a  nomad,  while  the  other 
belonged  to  the  agricultural  class  in 
Israel  and  was  familiar  with  the  customs 
of  city  and  court.  With  the  name  of 
Elijah  was  associated  the  thunder-roll, 
drought,  and  lightning-wonders  within 
the  realm  of  nature.  Elisha,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  always  found  among 
men.  healing  their  maladies,  cleansing 
their  fountains  and  advising  king  and 
subject.  The  one  used  denunciations  to 
accomplish  his  ends,  the  other  diplo- 
macy; in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries 
the  one  seemed  to  fail,  the  other  was 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  yet 
Elijah    will   always  be   recogniypd   as   the 
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master,  the  greater  soul  who  dared  to 
initiate."  (Kent:  Hist,  of  the  Hebrew 
People).  H  Elijah's  work  and  character 
fixed  attention  on  divine  justice,  EHsha's 
taught  God's  mercy.  After  the  pupils 
have  given  the  substance  of  the  topics 
listed  under  "topical  assignments,"  the 
teacher  should  draw  from  the  class  the 
ideas  suggested  below: 

Topic  a — Healing  the  waters  at  Jericho 
was  an  act  of  beneficence.  Most  of 
EHsha's  miracles  were  acts  of  mercy.  An- 
alogous to  Moses  healing  the  water  of 
Marah  (Ex.  15:25).  Have  the  pupil  turn 
to  this  passage. 

Topic  b — The  action  of  the  children 
of  Bethel  was  a  sin  against  God  and 
was  punished  by  Him.  We  have  no  right 
to  criticize  nor  must  we  condemn  it.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  their  ages.  We 
know  it  was  a  severe  lesson.  To  us  it 
is  a  good  lesson  in  teaching  us  to  rev- 
erence God's  servants  and  to  respect 
their  authority.  We  should  not  ridicule 
defects  nor  physical  appearance.  These 
should  receive  our  sympathy.  Pride, 
vanity,  insincerity,  sensuality  and  defects 
of  moral  character  may  be  worthy  of  our 
condemnation  or  even  our  ridicule. 

Topic  c — Read  about  "Moabite  Stone" 
or  "Mesha,"  in  Bible  Helps. 

Topic  e — Poisonous  pottage  might 
have  been  made  of  some  wild  gourd  or 
cucumber  which  was  not  fit  for  food. 

Topic  f — This  miracle  was  analogous 
to  Christ's  feeding  of  four  thousand,  and 
five  thousand. 

Topic  g — According  to  Eastern  hospi- 
tality, Elisha  desired  to  return  good  for 
the  kindness  shown  him.  Shunem  was 
one  day's  journey  from  Samaria.  The 
kind  miracles  of  Elisha  won  esteem  for 
himself  and  for  God. 

Topic  h — Elisha  expected  an  answer 
to  his  petition.  There  are  only  three 
miracles  of  raising  the  dead  recorded  in 
the  Old  Testament.  In  case  of  trouble 
we    will    all    find    God    our    best     friend. 

Note — Serving  others  is  the  essence  of 
true  religion,  hence  the  greatest  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  In  the  history  of  the  early 
Christian  Church  the  men  of  God  were 
fired  with  zeal,  so  were  the  early  mission- 
aries of  our  Church  Like  Elijah  and 
Elisha  their  enthusiasm  did  much  to 
bring  people  to  realize  their  responsibil- 
ity to  God  and  His  cause.  It  is  won- 
derful what  influence  for  good  a  few 
souls  will  have.  Let  us  resolve  to  work 
for  good  in  our  community,  our  Church, 
and  our  nation. 

Lesson  52.     The  Prophet  Elisha  a  Great 
Benefactor  of  His  Nation 

Teacher's  Text:  IT  Kings,  chs.  5-7: 
1,-^:14-21. 


Pupil's  Text  (for  general  assignment): 
II  Kings  5:1-19. 

Topical  Assignments  for  Individual 
pupils: 

I.  Healing  of  Naaman.  (a)  Elisha 
gives  Naaman  directions  (5:1-19).  (b) 
Gehazi's  selfishness  punished  (5:20-27). 

II.  Elisha  and  the  Syrians,  (c)  Syr- 
ians sent  to  seize  Elisha  (6:1-23).  (d) 
At  the  siege  of  Samaria  (6:24-33;  7:1-20). 

HI.  Joash  at  the  death-bed  of  Elisha. 
(e)  EHsha's  last  work  for  Israel  (13: 
14-19).  (f)  Death  and  burial  of  Elisha 
(13:20,  21). 

Aim:  One's  country  needs  righteous 
men  to  preserve  order  and  stable  gov- 
ernment. 

Significance  of  Events:  (a)  Historic- 
ally, to  show  how  Elisha  aided  in  suc- 
cessfully withstanding  the  conquests  of 
Syria;  (b)  biographically,  to  show  how  a 
God-fearing  man  can  be  of  great  service 
to  his  country;  (c)  practically,  to  show 
that  religion  and  true  patriotism  go  hand 
:n   hand. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class:  Review  les- 
son 51.  Have  pupils  write  answers  to 
these  questions.  What  was  the  title  of 
the  lesson  last  Sunday?  Whom  did 
lilisha  serve  best  by  service  to  his  fellow- 
men?  How  did  his  miracles  aid  him  as  a 
prophet?  What  is  the  lesson  taught  us 
by  the  youth  of  Bethel  who  ridiculed 
God's  servant?  Like  the  Shunammite 
woman,  to  whom  can  one  turn  in  case  of 
sorrow?  What  great  impression  did  the 
lesson  of  last  Sunday  make?  In  pre- 
senting the  lesson  the  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind  the  significance  of  events 
and  the  aim  of  the  lesson.  Call  on  pu- 
pils to  give  the  topics  in  the  order  listed 
under  topical  assignments.  After  each 
topic  draw  from  the  class  the  substance 
of  the  ideas  suggested  below. 

Topic  a — Elisha's  kindness  was  not 
limited  to  individuals  nor  to  men  of  his 
own  nation.  By  healing  Naaman  a  mis- 
understanding and  perhaps  war  was 
averted.  Naaman  went  home  a  humble 
and  grateful  worshiper  of  Israel's  God. 
Show  how  the  capture  of  the  Israelitish 
maiden,  though  a  severe  blow  to  herself 
and  her  family,  led  to  the  sending  of  Naa- 
man to  the  king  of  Israel  to  be  cured  of 
leprosy.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
anciently  each  nation  worshiped  its  own 
God.  Religion  was,  therefore,  connected 
inseparably  with  the  state  and  a  success- 
ful campaign  was  credited  to  the  god  of 
that  nation.  A  proof,  therefore,  of 
Jehovah's  superiority  would  naturally  in- 
spire respect  for  him  and  his  people. 
Israel  had  almost  abandoned  faith  in  the 
only  true  God  to  go  after  Baal.  To  bring 
her  back  to  Jehovah  was  largely  the  mis- 
sion of  the  prophets. 

".Show    how   human    pride    often    turns 
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with  contempt  from  the  simple  conditions 
which  God  prescribes  for  salvation,  and 
how  faith  and  humility  are  needed  in 
order  to  experience  the  benefit  which  the 
Gospel  offers.  The  conditions  of  salva- 
lion  are  purposely  made  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  scorn 
them  because  of  simplicity  is  not  only  to 
impugn  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God 
but  to  do  oneself  the  greatest  possible 
injury  for  time  and  eternity." 

"Elisha.  by  faithful  service  to  Jehovah, 
also  rendered  splendid  service  to  his 
country.  Our  country  needs  righteous 
and  God-fearing  men  as  well  as  citizens 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  great  wealth. 
Honest,  aggressive  and  incorruptible  vir- 
tue force  respectable  acknowledgment 
even  from  those  whose  selfishness  has 
been  thereby  thwarted."  Explain  leprosy. 
See  Bible  Dictionary.  The  healing  of 
Naaman  brought  most  forcibly  to  Israel's 
king  the  fact  that  God  was  still  with 
ffis  people,  and  that  His  authority  was 
still  respected  among  His  representatives. 
Show  how  natural  the  spreading  of  sim- 
ple faith  should  come  from  a  humble 
child. 

Topic  b — Naaman  might  have  felt  of- 
fended at  Elisha's  slight  attentions,  and 
the  prescription  seemed  so  foolish,  but 
when  he  had  fulfilled  the  requirement 
and  was  healed  he  traveled  far  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude.  Henceforth  he  was 
a  devout  worshiper  of  Israel's  God  and 
oflfered  Elisha  choice  gifts.  But  it  was 
a  priceless  blessing  he  had  received,  and 
Elisha  would  not  accept  the  proflfered 
present.  The  request  for  two  mules  bur- 
den of  earth  was  according  to  a  universal 
heathen  belief  that  the  god  of  any  coun- 
try could  be  served  only  on  his  own  soil. 
Gehazi  was  a  follower  of  Elisha.  His 
narrow  soul  deserved  the  punishment  it 
received. 

Topic  d — The  king,  thinking  that  Elisha 
might  have  prevented  the  siege  of  the 
Syrians,  threatened  the  prophet.  Elisha 
thereupon  predicted  plenty.  A  sudden 
panic  among  the  Syrians  caused  them  to 
leave  everything  in  their  flight. 

Topic  e — The  presence  of  King  Joash 
at  the  death-bed  of  Elisha  was  evidence 
of  the  respect  with  which  he  was  held  in 
Israel.  "He,  not  the  force  of  cavalry  and 
footmen,  was  the  true  bulwark  of  the 
kingdom."  Baal  worship  was  broken. 
For  fifty  years  Elisha  had  been  the  main- 
stay of  his  people.  His  last  thoughts 
were  given  to  his  people  and  country  and 
his  last  effort  was  to  inspire  his  king 
with  hope  and  resolution.  In  spite  of  all 
his  efforts  the  kingdom  had  been  going 
down,  but  he  had  given  the  death  blow 
to  worship  of  strange  gods,  the  gods  of 
material  prosperity. 

"Elisha's     prediction     of    victory    over 


Syria  was  fulfilled  in  the  reigns  of  Joash 
and  Jeroboam  II.  Under  the  latter,  Israel 
recovered  for  a  time  nearly  as  much 
glory  as  it  had  boasted  under  Solomon. 
But  the  crushing  of  Syria  removed  the 
only  bulwark  between  Israel  and  the 
rapidly-growing  empire  of  Assyria,  by 
which  Israel  was  overthrown  in  722  B.  C., 
or  about  seventy-five  years  after  the 
death  of  Elisha." 

Lesson  53.     Amos,  the   Herdsman  Who 
Became  God's  Messenger 

Teacher's  Text:  II  Kings,  chs.  10,  13, 
14;  Amos  1,  2,  5,  7. 

Pupil's  Text:     Amos  3. 

Topical  Assignment  to  Individual  Pu- 
pils: (1)  Amos  at  the  festival  of  Bethel 
(Amos  1:3  to  2:16).  (2)  The  Peril  of 
Israel  (2:6;  5:12;  6:1-16).  (3)  The  High 
Priest  rebuked  (7:10-17).  (4)  Call  of 
Amos  (7:14,  15).  (5)  The  message  of 
Amos  (a)  "Justice  between  man  and 
man  is  one  of  the  divine  foundations  of 
society.  (b)  Privilege  implies  responsi- 
bility, (c)  Failure  to  recognize  respon- 
sibility sure  to  bring  punishment,  (d) 
People  should  live  up  to  the  light  of 
their  knowledge.  (e)  Professed  religion 
implies  sincerit}',  or  religion  without  sin- 
cerity is  mockery. 

Aim:  Wealth  and  prosperity  without 
righteousness  are  a  peril,  a  calamity  that 
leads  to  ruin. 

Significance  of  Events:  (a)  historic- 
ally, by  showing  that  Israel  was  rapidly 
falling  from  the  high  standard  of  the 
Mosaic  law;  (b)  biographically,  by  show- 
ing the  force  of  character  in  the  man  who 
was  sent  to  warn  Israel;  (c)  practically, 
by  helping  us  see  if  our  standards  of 
duty  to  our  community  and  religion  are 
right. 

The  Lesson  in  the  Class:  Review  les- 
son 52.  Write  answers  to  the  following 
questions:  What  led  Naaman  to  seek 
in  Israel  a  cure  for  leprosy?  How  was 
Naaman  impressed  with  the  prophet's 
message?  (5:11,  12).  What  resulted  when 
he  listened  to  reason?  (5:13,  14).  How 
did  he  show  his  gratitude?  (5:17,  18). 
How  did  the  king  of  Israel  show  his  ap- 
preciation? (13:14).  Why  was  Elisha's 
miracle  one  of  patriotism  as  well  as  love 
for  his  religion?  What  did  you  learn 
from  the  lesson? 

Presentation;  (Get  a  picture  of  Amos 
from  Sargent's  "Frieze  of  the  Prophets.") 
With  Amos  begins  the  period  when  the 
prophecies  are  recorded,  hence  we  take 
the  book  bearing  his  name  for  most  of 
our  information.  Review  briefly  the  story 
of  the  disruption  of  Israel  down  to  the 
time  of  Amos  (780-740  B.  C).  Tell  of 
the  political  conditions.  (See  Juvenile 
Tnstki'ctor  for  April,  1912,  page  214;  Les- 
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son  49).  Have  pupils  Inid  and  read  pas- 
sages following.  "The  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Abraham  was  brought  about  by 
Jehu,  inspired  by  the  prophetic  party. 
The  worship  of  Baa!  had  been  nearlj'  de- 
stroyed, but  golden  bulls  had  been  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  high  places. 
During  the  reign  of  Jehu  and  that  of  his 
son  Jehoahaz,  disasters  came  upon  the 
nation  in  their  warfare  with  Syria  (II 
Kings  10:32,33;  13:3-7).  Under  Joash  or 
Jehoash,  however,  the  tide  began  to  turn 
(II  Kings  13:25),  and  under  Jeroboam  II 
Israel  was  raised  to  a  condition  of  pros- 
perity and  power  greater  than  had  ever 
been  known  since  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon." 

Social  Conditions;  "The  book  of  Amos 
plainly  reveals  that  material  prosperity 
and  success  of  the  nation's  arms  had  not 
been  entirely  a  blessing.  Of  material 
prosperity  there  was  plenty.  Men  grew 
rich  and  lived  in  lu.xury.  They  had  pal- 
aces of  hewn  stone  (Amos  5:11),  some  of 
them  finished  in  ivory  (3:15);  they  had 
summer  homes  and  winter  homes  with 
most  luxurious  furnishings  (3:12;  6:4-6), 
and  the  dissipation  that  too  often  accom- 
panies such  luxury.  The  sanctuaries  were 
prosperous  also.  They  enjoyed  royal  pat- 
ronage and  protection  (7:13).  But  much 
of  the  wealth  was  ill-gotten,  and  the 
W'Orship  had  little  sincerity  or  true  right- 
eousness in  it. 

"The  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  rich 
were  obtained  by  violence  and  robbery 
(3:10),  by  the  oppression  of  the  poor  and 
needy,  who  were  driven  into  actual  slav- 
ery by  their  cruel  creditors  (2:6,  7;  8:6), 
by  dishonest  trading,  in  which  every  pos- 
sible advantage  was  taken  of  the  unsus- 
pecting buyer  (8:4-6),  by  exacting  pres- 
ents and  bribes  (5:11.  12).  Women  were 
no  better  than  men.  To  satisfy  their 
appetites  they  urged  their  husbands  to 
greater  cruelties  (4:1).  Public  and  pri- 
vate virtue  had  almost  completely  died 
out.  The  corruption  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  notorious  (5:7,10,12;  6:12). 
The  poor  could  get  no  satisfactory  hear- 
ing; justice  was  bought  and  sold  (5:12). 
Immoralities  were  practiced  without 
shame  (2:7).  Tradesmen  were  impatient 
at  the  interruption  of  their  greedy  pur- 
suits by  sacred  days  (8:5).  All  hutnan 
feelings  were  smothered  (2:8)." — Eiselen: 
"Prophecy  and  the  Prophets."  p.  37.  The 
material  prosperity,  people  thought,  was 
evidence  of  Jehovah's  favor.  They 
thought  themselves  secure.  "The  political 
situation,  however,  afforded  no  basis  for 
these  vain  delusions.  Already  the  As- 
syrian armies,  after  having  been  detained 
for  nearly  a  century  by  local  uprisings 
and  internal  dissensions,  were  beginning 
to  move  westward.  Against  the  numer- 
ous, well  equipped  forces  of  Assyria,  the 


petty  people  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were 
practically  helpless.  Israel's  danger  was 
all  the  greater  because  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  were  shutting  their  eyes  to  the 
ominious  facts." — Kent:  "Religious  Con- 
ditions." 

"As  long  as  the  rulers  brought  rich 
gifts,  etc.,  they  were  confident  of 
Jehovah's  favors  and  protection,  and  were 
blind  to  the  glaring  contrast  between 
their  public  professions  and  their  private 
acts.  The  very  ofiferings  were  wrested 
from  their  countrymen  by  injustice  and 
oppression.  Even  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals at  the  sanctuaries  were  character- 
ized by  gluttony,  drunkeness,  and  im- 
moralit}'.  The  situation  was  well  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  the  apprehensions  of  an 
enlightened  onlooker  and  to  stir  him  to 
strenuous  action." — Kent:  "Kings  and 
Prophets  of    Israel." 

Amos'  simple,  devoted  life  on  the  hills 
of  Judah  led  him  to  ponder  on  the  display 
of  wealth  and  poverty  that  he  saw  when 
he  went  to  the  markets  with  his  wool. 
He  knew  conditions  were  not  right.  He 
thought  and  prayed  about  them.  He  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  men  of 
all  nations.  The  location  of  Tekoa,  six 
miles  from  Bethlehem,  twelve  from  Jeru- 
salem, one-half  hour  to  the  Philistine 
Plain,  etc.,  the  fairs,  feasts,  sanctuaries, 
were  interesting  and  sent  him  home  with 
ponderous  thoughts. 

Topic  1 — At  Bethel  one  day  his  obser- 
vations led  him  into  conversation  and 
argument.  He  was  roughly  dressed,  but 
his  sincerity,  well  planned  denunciations 
and  poetic  speech  soon  gathered  a  throng 
around  him.  Cheers  went  up  from  the 
crowd  as  he  denounced  Israel's  enemies 
one  by  one.  First  Syria,  for  threshing 
Gilead  with  instruments  of  iron  (1:3); 
then  Phoenicia,  for  the  captivity  of  the 
whole  people  (1:5,6);  then  the  Philis- 
tines; then  Judah  for  rejecting  the  law 
of  the  Lord  (2:4):  and,  finally,  on  Israel 
(2:6).  Imagine  the  people  applauding 
when  their  enemies  were  to  be  punished 
by  Jehovah.  But  behold  they  were  silent 
when  this  wonderful  man  passed  judg- 
ment against  them.  They  hoped  to  for- 
get it,  but  could  not.  The  message  was 
so  strange,  delivered  against  them  dur- 
ing their  festivities,  and  prosperity.  Had 
not  Israel  subdued  her  enemies,  and  they 
were  now  paying  tribute?  Their  warriors  • 
were  strong,  but  they  forgot  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor,  the  favoritism  of  some 
and  poverty  of  others.  "Many  free-born 
Israelites  had  lost  their  estates  and  re- 
duced to  serfdom.  Slavery  for  self  or  for 
members  of  the  family  was  the  debtor's 
pnishment  for  an  unpaid  obligation  in 
those  days — just  the  same  condition  that 
prevailed  in  France  before  the  Revolu- 
tion.     No  wonder  Amos  complained  for 
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"Israel  had  sold  the  righteous  for  silver, 
and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes"  (2:6). 

As  Amos  observed  more,  conversed 
more  and  pondered  more,  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  became  more  apparent. 
He  became  a  familiar  figure,  preaching 
without  price. 

Topic  2 — Israel  was  in  peril;  he  hoped 
to  save  her  (5:12;  6:1-6).  (See  notes  on 
Political,  Social,  and  Religious  Condi- 
tions.) 

Topic  3 — Fearing  for  his  position  be- 
cause of  the  popularity  of  the  preaching 
of  this  rude  man,  Amaziah,  the  chief 
priest,  rebuked  him  with  a  charge  of 
treason.  Amos  accepted  the  challenge 
and  with  divine  courage  delivered  his 
judgment  against  this  man  whom  he 
hoped  to  reach  (Amos  7:10-17). 

Topic  4 — Tekoah  is  in  a  wilderness 
where  dwarf  sheep  are  raised.  No  doubt 
Amos  had  a  few  fruit  trees  to  furnish  a 
little  variety  in  his  diet  of  figs,  milk  and 
honey.     He  was  familiar  with  the  desert 


as  we  learn  from  his  quotation,  "The 
lion  roarcth,  who  shall  fear?"  "As  when 
the  shepherd  rescueth  from  the  mouth  of 
the  lion  two  shin  bones  or  a  bit  of  an 
ear."  "It  shall  be  as  when  one  is  fleeing 
from  a  lion,  and  a  bear  cometh  upon  him, 
and  he  entereth  a  house  and  leaneth  his 
hand  upon  the  wall  and  a  serpent  biteth 
him." 

Topic  5 — "This  Amos  taught  the  lesson 
that  others  of  the  prophets  also  taught, 
that  wealth  and  prosperity  without  right- 
eousness, was  no  blessing,  but  a  curse: 
and  that  whoever  transgressed  God's  law 
in  order  to  gain  his  own  selfish  ends  will 
surely  suffer  for  it.  It  took  courage  of  a 
high  order  to  speak  so  plainly  the  truth 
that  men  needed  to  hear  in  spite  of  their 
unwillingness  to  listen.  And  there  are 
prophets  today  just  as  courageous  and 
clear-sighted  who  are  against  injustice 
and  wrong-doing,  whether  by  rich  or 
poor  and  they  are  all  messengers  of  God." 
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Second  Year— Old  Te^ament 
Stories 

(Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon.) 
Lesson  7.    Life  of  Jacob 

[For  Second  Sunday  in  March.] 

Text:     Gen.  25-27;  28. 

In  the  life  of  Jacob  we  consider  the 
third  of  the  Patriarchs  named  in  the 
Bible  as  worthy  to  be  considered  great. 
And,  as  previously  stated,  our  Heavenly 
Father  frequently  refers  to  Himself  as 
the  "God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob." 

Jacob  was  a  child  of  promise.  Some 
have  mocked  at  his  course  and  that  of 
his  mother  in  deceiving  his  father  Isaac 
and  claiming  the  blessing  at  his  hand 
which   Isaac  had  intended  for  Esau. 

But  our  Heavenly  Father  knew  iis  be- 
fore we  came  to  this  earth,  and  He  had 
promised  Rebecca  that  she  should  have 
two  sons,  and  that  from  them  should 
spring  two  nations  or  peoples.  Also  that 
one  people  should  be  stronger  than  the 
other  people,  and  of  the  sons,  that  the 
older  should  serve  the  younger. 

The  mother,  therefore,  knew  that  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  her  younger  son,  Jacob, 
was  more  worthy  than  his  elder  brother, 
Esau.  The  reason  for  this  was  in  the 
sons   themselves,   and   in    their   aims   and 


character.  Jacob  did  not  so  much  care 
for  the  riches  and  possessions  of  his 
father,  but  he  prized  the  birth-right  and 
blessings  that  went  with  it.  Esau  loved 
the  things  of  the  earth,  and  the  birth- 
right to  him  appeared  of  less  conse- 
quence. And  so,  when  he  was  faint  with 
hunger  and  asked  Jacob  for  the  pot- 
tage he  had  prepared,  and  when  Jacob  re- 
plied, "Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright," 
Esau  despised  his  birthright,  sold  it  to 
appease  his  hunger,  and  after  eating  and 
drinking,  rose  up  and  went  his  way.  And 
since  that  day,  anyone  who  would  sell 
a  great  treasure  or  precious  gift  for  a 
trifle  is  referred  to  as  one  who  "would 
sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage". 

That  it  was  not  property  or  riches  that 
Jacob  desired  from  Esau  when  he  ob- 
tained the  birthright  and  subsequently  re- 
ceived the  blessing  from  Isaac  that  be- 
longed to  the  firstborn,  is  clearly  shown 
when,  by  his  mother's  advice,  he  left  his 
father's  house  to  avoid  his  brother's 
wrath,  and  also  to  go  to  his  mother's 
kindred  and  there  seek  a  wife,  he  did  so 
on  foot  and  alone,  taking  with  him  only 
a  staff  and  leaving  to  Esau  all  the  flocks 
and  herds  and  other  possessions  of  their 
father  Isaac. 

Jacob's  journey  to  the  land  of  his 
mother's  nativity  is  filled  with  interest. 
His  father  blessed  him  in  parting  and 
charged  him  not  to  marry  a  wife  of  the 
'laughters   of   Canaan,   but    to    go    to   the 
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house  of  Betluiel,  his  mulhcr's  father,  and 
to  choose  a  wife  from  the  daughters  of 
Laban,  his  mother's  brother.  The  final 
blessing  given  Jacob  by  his  father  is 
beautiful,  both  in  thought  and  language 
(see  Gen.  28:3-4). 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey, 
Jacob  stopped  for  the  night  and  simply 
tool<  stones  of  that  place  and  put  them 
for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
Here  he  had  a  wonderful  vision  of  a  lad- 
der set  up  on  the  earth,  the  top  "reaching 
to  Heaven."  And  the  Lord  stood  above 
it  and  repeated  to  Jacob  the  promise 
made  to  his  grandfather  Abraham.  And 
when  Jacob  arose  in  the  morning,  he 
took  the  stone  he  had  used  for  his  pil- 
low and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar  and  dedi- 
cated it.  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  say- 
ing: (Gen.  28:3-21-22)  "If  God  will  be 
with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  his  way 
that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come 
again  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  then 
shall  the  Lord  be  my  God: 

"And  this  stone  which  I  have  set  for 
a  pillar  shall  be  God's  house;  and  of  all 
that  Thou  shalt  give  me  T  will  surely  give 
the  tenth  unto  Thee." 

In  our  own  day,  modern  Israel  (that  is, 
the  Latter-day  Saints)  are  under  this 
same  covenant,  and  if  we  keep  it  and  obey 
the  other  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
this  shall  be  a  land  of  Zion  unto  us,  and 
we  shal  abide  and  prosper  and  be  blessed 
in  the  land. 

Jacob  continued  on  his  journey,  and 
when  he  had  come,  as  the  Bible  says, 
"Into  the  land  of  the  people  of  the  East", 
found  shepherds  who  knew  Laban,  his 
mother's  brother,  and  while  he  talked 
with  them  concerning  his  uncle's  welfare 
they  said:  "Behold  Rachel  his  daughter 
cometh  with  the  sheep."  Jacob  was  de- 
lighted to  meet  his  cousin  Rachel,  and 
found  her  both  beautiful  and  strong. 
He  made  himself  known  to  her,  and  re- 
moved the  great  stone  from  the  mouth  of 
the  well  and  watered  the  sheep  for  her. 
And  Laban  was  glad  to  hear  from  his 
kindred  and  hastened  to  welcome  Jacob 
to  his  home,  and  invited  him  to  abide 
with  them.  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel  and 
offered  to  serve  Laban  seven  years  if 
he  would  give  him  his  younger  daughter 
Rachel  for  his  wife.  And  Laban  ac- 
cepted the  oflfer,  but  when  the  seven 
years  were  up,  he  deceived  Jacob,  and 
gave  him  his  elder  daughter,  Leah,  as  his 
wife.  And  when  Jacob  found  how  he  had 
been  deceived  and  had  married  Leah,  for 
he  loved  Rachel,  he  was  angry  and  de- 
manded to  know  froin  Laban  why  he  had 
beguiled  him.  And  Laban  explained  that 
the  custom  of  the  country  demanded  that 
the  elder  daughter  should  be  married 
first:  and  offered  to  give  Rachel  also  to 


jaculi  lor  his  wife  if  he  would  then  serve 
him    another    seven    years.      And    Jacob 
loved  Rachel  dearly,  and  served  his  uncle 
another  seven  years  for  her.     Jacob  also 
married  two  other  wives;  so  that  he  had 
four    wives,    and    they    bore    him    twelve 
sons  and  one  daughter.  And  after  Jacob's 
eleventh  son   (Joseph)   was  born  and  the 
fourteenth  year  he  had  served  Laban  had 
expired,   he   desired   to   leave    Laban   and 
return   to   his   own   country  and   to   pro- 
vide   for    his    own    family.      .\nd    Laban 
knew    that     his     affairs     had     prospered 
greatly   under  Jacob's   care   and   did  not 
desire    to    see    him    go.      And    so   Jacob 
agreed    to   remain    and    serve   as   before, 
taking  charge  of  Laban's  flocks  and  herds 
on     terms     that     now-a-days     would     be 
called   "on   shares."     And  Jacob's   herds 
and    flocks    grew    great    in    number    and 
strength.  And  after  Laban's  sons  noticed 
that  Jacob's   flocks  and  herds 'prospered 
more  than  those  of  their  own  father  they 
talked     of     the     matter.       And     Laban's 
countenance    indicated    that    he    was    not 
pleased,    and    so    Jacob    told    his    wives, 
Leah     and     Rachel,     that     their     father 
seemed    displeased;    and    that    although 
Laban    had   changed   Jacob's    wages    (or 
share)  ten  times,  that  by  his  own  energy 
and  experience  with  the  flocks  and  herds, 
and  by  the  blessings  of  the   Lord,  which 
ever   color    Laban   named   as   those   that 
should  be  Jacob's  share,  the   increase  of 
\oung  were  mostly  of  that  color.     And 
Jacob    was    afraid    because    of    the    way 
Laban  had  deceived  him  about  his  wives 
and   his   wages,   and   that  if  he   asked   to 
be  allowed  to  go  away  Laban  would  deny 
the  request.     So  he  gathered  together  all 
that  belonged  to  him,  and  with  his  family 
and    his    servants    departed    secretly    for 
his  old  home.     Laban  followed  after  him, 
but  being  warned  by  the  Lord  in  a  dream 
to   treat   Jacob   kindly,   made   a   covenant 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  him. 

Jacob  continued  on  his  way  and  came 
to  the  land  of  his  father;  and  sent  pres- 
ents before  him  to  his  brother  Esau. 
These  presents  were  very  imposing.  They 
consisted  of  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep, 
two  hundred  and  twenty  of  each;  a  band 
of  twenty  donkeys,  with  their  colts;  a 
herd  of  fifty  cattle,  with  thirty  camels, 
with  their  colts.  All  these  he  separated 
into  droves,  each  drove  by  itself,  and 
with  a  space  ''betwixt  drove  and  drove." 
Each  drove  was  in  charge  of  Jacob's  ser- 
vants, who  were  instructed  to  go  forward 
and  as  each  reached  Esau,  to  say  to  him 
that  these  were  a  present  to  him  from 
his  Brother  Jacob.  Although  Esau  had 
been  very  angry  with  Jacob  at  the  time 
Jacob  left  home,  he  received  him  now 
with  much  kindness.  He  also  asked  Jacob 
what  was  meant  by  all  the  droves  he 
had    met,   and    when    told    they   were    in- 
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tended  as  presents  for  him,  replied:  "1 
have  enough,  my  brother,  keep  that  thou 
hast  unto  thyself."  But  Jacob  insisted 
and  said:  "Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  bless- 
ing that  is  brought  to  thee;  because  God 
hath  dealth  graciously  with  me,  and  be- 
cause I  have  enough."  And  he  urged  him 
and  he  took  it. 

And  after  this  the  Lord  appeared  unto 
Jacob  and  told  him  that  his  name  should 
not  be  called  any  more  Jacob,  but  Israel. 
So  after  this  time  he  was  always  called 
Israel,  a  name  which  has  also  been  ap- 
plied to  his  descendants  as  a  whole. 

Lesson  8.     Boyhood  of  Joseph,  the  Son 
of  Jacob 

(For  third   Sunday   in   March) 

Text:     Gen.  37. 

What  story  in  the  Bible  do  boys  and 
girls  like  best?  Nearly  everyone  will  an- 
swer "Thy  Story  of  Joseph  who  was  sold 
into  Egypt."  And  so  we  now  come  to 
learn  about  this  boy,  and  the  wonderful 
dreams  he  dreamed,  and  of  the  events  in 
his  life  which  form,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  remarkable  story  told  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Rachel  was  Jacob's  first  love,  and  from 
their  first  meeting,  she  continued  to  be 
the  object  of  his  deepest  affection.  But 
for  many,  many  years  after  their  mar- 
riage she  did  not  have  any  children. 
Rachel  was  very,  very  anxious  to  have 
children  and  felt  sad  because  she  had  no 
little  boys  of  her  own.  Jacob's  other 
wives  had  borne  him  ten  sons  and  one 
daughter,  but  at  last  Rachel  gave  birth  to 
a  little  boy.  "And  she  called  his  name 
Joseph;  and  said  'The  Lord  shall  add  to 
me  another  son.'  "  In  the  country  in 
which  Joseph  was  born  they  do  not  have 
snow  and  ice;  and  while  the  nights  are 
chilly  and  even  sometimes  cold  the  peo- 
ple suffer  much  more  from  heat  than 
from  cold.  Jacob  had  all  his  life  been 
used  to  tending  flocks  and  herds.  Al- 
though he  left  all  of  his  father's  posses- 
sions to  his  brother  Esau,  he  had  been 
greatly  blessed  by  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  at  the  time  Joseph  was  born,  Jacob 
had  everything  necessary  to  make  life 
comfortable  and  pleasant.  He  had  tents 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  family;  and 
servants  to  do  much  of  the  work  and  to 
care  for  his  flocks  and  herds.  But  while 
Jacob  had  servants  he  also  did  much  of 
the  work  himself;  and  as  his  boys  grew 
up  they  were  taught  to  take  care  of  the 
sheep,  and  the  goats,  and  the  horses  and 
donkeys;  and  of  the  great  big  camels. 
Joseph,  like  his  brothers,  learned  how  to 
tend  the  sheep  and  to  bring  them  into 
their  bedding  ground  at  night  where  they 
could  be  guarded  from  the  wild  animals 


—the  bears  and  lions  and  other  fierce 
beasts  that  were  sometimes  found  in  that 
country.  The  Bible  does  not  say  mucli 
about  their  camels,  Init  he  and  his  older 
brothers  undoubtedly  learned  how  to  feed 
and  to  care  for  and  to  ride  these  big 
strange  looking  creatures  so  well  adapted 
to  that  desert  country.  That  Jacob  had 
many  camels  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
among,  the  presents  he  sent  to  his  brother 
Esau  were  "thirty  camels  with  their 
colts."  It  must  have  been  a  very  pleasant 
life  for  Joseph  during  most  of  his  boy- 
hood. He  traveled  from  place  to  place 
as  they  could  not  stay  continuously 
in  one  place  because  of  the  grass 
needed  for  pasturing  their  flocks 
and  herds.  This  outdoor  life  tend- 
ed to  make  the  boys  grow  up  into  strong, 
healthy  men.  Besides,  Joseph  had  the 
kindly  teaching  of  a  wise  father  and  a 
most  devoted  mother.  The  Bible  does 
not  say  very  much  about  Joseph's  ac- 
tions toward  his  mother,  but  his  conduct 
toward  his  father  and  his  whole  course 
in  life  showed  so  much  purity  and  such 
great  wisdom  that  he  must  have  been 
most  dutiful  and  obedient  to  his  mother. 
No  great  and  good  man  ever  lived  who 
did  not  delight  to  honor  and  revere  the 
memory  of  his  mother.  When  Joseph 
was  still  a  youth  his  mother  gave  birth 
to  her  other  son  and  his  father  called 
him  Benjamin.  And  with  the  birth  of 
this  little  brother  came  Joseph's  first 
great  sorrow;  for  while  the  baby  brother 
lived,  Rachel,  the  loving  mother,  died; 
and  her  little  boys  were  left  without  her 
comforting  presence.  Possibly  this  event 
only  caused  Jacob  to  love  Joseph  and  the 
baby  Benjamin  the  more  tenderly.  But 
the  fact  that  they  were  motherless  and 
the  children  of  Rachel,  his  beloved  wife, 
was  only  partly  the  cause  of  his  great 
love  for  Joseph.  Another  cause  and 
probably  the  greater,  was  the  boy's  frank 
way  of  always  telling  the  truth;  and  of 
always  doing  what  he  knew  to  be  right. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Joseph's  older 
brothers  were  not  always  careful  to  do 
right.  And  after  being  with  them  in  their 
work  he  would  be  sent  for  by  his  father. 
When  Jacob  asked  about  their  welfare, 
Joseph  frankly  told  what  they  were  do- 
ing whether  good  or  bad.  This  made  him 
unpopular  with  his  careless  brothers  who 
regarded  him  as  a  tale-bearer.  And  the 
Bible  tells  us,  "Now  Jacob  loved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  children,  because  he 
was  the  son  of  his  old  age:  and  he  made 
him  a  coat  of  many  colors."  And  when 
his  brothers  saw  that  their  father  loved 
him  more  than  the  others  they  hated 
him,  and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto 
him.  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
he  told  it  to  his  brothers  and  they  hated 
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him  yet  the  more.  And  Joseph's  dream 
was  about  their  work  in  the  harvest  iield. 
Joseph  told  them  that  in  his  dream  they 
were  all  binding  sheaves  or  bundles  of 
f^^rain;  and  that  his  sheave  stood  up  and 
their  sheaves  stood  up  and  bowed  or 
made  obeisance  to  his  sheave.  And  his 
lirothers  said  to  him:  "Shalt  thou  indeed 
rule  over  us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have 
dominion  over  us?"  And  they  hated  him 
yet  the  more  for  his  dreams  and  for  his 
words. 

And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
a'nd  told  it  to  his  brothers,  and  after- 
wards to  his  father.  In  this  dream,  the 
sun  and  the  moon  and  eleven  stars  made 
olieisance  to  him.  And  his  father  re- 
buked him,  and  said:  "What  is  this 
dream  thou  hast  dreamed?  Shall  I  and 
tliy  mother  and  thy  brethren  indeed  come 
to  bow  down  ourselves  to  thee  to  the 
earth?''  And  his  brothers  envied  him; 
liut  his  father  remembered  the  saying. 

Some  time  after  this,  Joseph's  father 
said  to  him  one  day:  "Do  thy  brethren 
feed  the  flock  in  Shechem?  Come  and  I 
will  send  thee  unto  them."  And  Joseph 
at  once  said  he  was  ready.  And  his 
father  told  him  to  go  and  see  if  his  broth- 
ers were  well  and  if  the  flocks  were  all 
right,  and  to  bring  him  word  again.  So 
he  sent  him  out  of  the  valley  of  Hebron 
to  Shechem.  And  after  looking  for  them 
there  he  found  a  man  who  told  him  they 
had  moved  their  herds  to  a  place  not 
\'ery  far  away  called  Dothan.  And  so  he 
\sent  there  and  found  them.  And  when 
they  saw  him  afar  off,  even  before  he 
came  near  them,  they  conspired  against 
him  to  slay  him.  And  they  said  one  to 
another,  "Behold  this  dreamer  cometh." 

"Come  now,  therefore,  and  let  us  slay 
him  and  cast  him  into  some  pit.  and  we 
will  saj".  Some  evil  beast  has  devoured 
liim:  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become 
o-f   his   dreams." 

.\nd  Reuben  was  the  oldest  of  the 
sons,  and  he  said:  "Let  us  not  kill  him.'' 
And  lie  desired  to  deliver  Joseph  out  of 
their  hands  and  also  said  to  them:  "Shed 
no  lilood.  but  cast  him  into  this  pit  that 
i^  in  the  wilderness,  and  don't  hurt  him.'' 
.■\nd  he  intended  to  deliver  him  to  his 
father    again. 

.And  the  others  took  him  and  stripped 
off  his  coat  of  many  colors  that  he  wore, 
and  dropped  him  into  an  empty  pit  with 
no  water  in  it.  And  then  they  sat  down 
to  eat  bread:  and  they  looked  and  they 
saw  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  coming 
from  Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing 
spices  and  other  precious  goods,  going  to 
carry  it  down  to  Egypt. 

.\nd  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren: 
"What  proht  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother 
and  conceal  his  blood?"  "Come,  and  let 
■us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  let  not 


our  hand  be  upon  him;  for  he  is  our 
brother.  And  the  other  brothers  said, 
"All  right;  that  suits  us."  And  so  they 
drew  Joseph  up  and  sold  him  to  the 
Ishmaelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver; 
and  they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt.  And 
doubtless  they  who  had  thus  sold  Joseph 
into  slavery  thought  they  would  never 
see  him  again. 

And  when  Reuben  who  had  been  away 
attending  to  some  duty  about  the  flocks, 
came  back  to  the  pit  and  found  Joseph 
gone,  he  rent  his  clothes,  which  was  the 
way  they  expressed  their  grief  in  those 
days,  and  went  to  his  brothers  and  said: 
"The  child  is  gone;  and  I,  whither  shall 
I  go?" 

And  they  took  Joseph's  coat  and  killed 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in 
the  blood;  and  they  sent  the  coat  of  many 
colors  to  their  father;  and  said:  "This 
have  we  found:  know  now  whether  it  be 
thy  son's  coat  or  no."  And  he  knew  it 
and  said:  "It  is  my  son's  coat:  an  evil 
beast  hath  devoured  him;  Joseph  is  with- 
out doubt  rent  in  pieces."  And  he 
mourned  for  Joseph  and  refused  to  be 
comforted:  and  he  said:  "For  I  shall  go 
down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourn- 
ing." 

-Meanwhile  Joseph  was  taken  by  the 
merchants  who  had  bought  him  and  who 
traveled  with  their  caravan  of  horses 
and  camels  across  the  hot  deserts  lying 
East  of  the  Red  Sea  down  into  the  land 
of  Egypt.  There  they  sold  him  to  Poti- 
phar  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  captain 
of  the  guard. 

Lesson  9.     Joseph  in  Egypt 

(For  fourth  Sunday  in  March) 

Text:     Gen.  39,  40,  and  41. 

And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to 
Egypt;  and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pha- 
raoh, captain  of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian, 
bought  him  of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmael- 
ites, which  had  brought  him  from  his  own 
countrj-.  One  thing  we  will  notice  about 
Joseph  is  that  his  faith  in  God  was  so 
great  that  he  never  despaired  no  matter 
what  trials  come  upon  him.  Instead  of 
weeping  and  lamenting  his  fate  wherever 
he  went,  he  made  the  best  of  his  sur- 
roundings and  relied  upon  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  bring  him  out  all  right  in  the 
end.  A  man  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Gospel  as  the  Latter-day  Saints  accept  it, 
once  complained  about  the  Saints  because 
their  faith,  like  Joseph's,  caused  them 
be  cheerful  and  hopeful  e\en  in  the  midst 
of  trials.  Speaking  of  them,  he  said: 
"These  'Mormons'  are  a  strange  lot.  You 
cannot  quench  their  faith.  If  adversity 
comes  they  say:  'Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth;'  and  if  prosperity  comes 
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to  them,  they  accept  it  and  rejoice,  saying 
they  thank  God  for  His  mercy  and  good- 
ness unto  them." 

And  so  the  Bible  tells  us: 

"And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and 
he  was  a  prosperous  man,  and  he  was  in 
the  house  of  his  master  the  Egyptian." 

"And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was 
with  him,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that 
he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 

"And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  sight, 
and  he  served  him;  and  he  made  him 
overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he 
had  he  put  into  his  hand. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  from  the  time 
that  he  had  made  liim  overseer  in  his 
house,  and  over  all  that  he  had,  that  the 
Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for 
Joseph's  sake:  and  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  all  that  he  had  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  field." 

And  the  Egyptian  trusted  everything 
that  he  had  to  Joseph  and  Joseph  was 
true  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Now 
some  people  think  that  when  they  are 
away  from  their  own  people,  and  when 
they  are  among  people  who  do  not  live 
exactly  right,  and  when  these  people  are 
strangers  to  them,  that  they  can  do  the 
things  these  wicked  people  do  or  some 
of  these  wicked  or  foolish  things  and  that 
their  own  friends  at  home  will  not  find  it 
out.  But  such  people  who  think  they  can 
do  things  among  strangers  or  among  the 
wicked  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
do  at  home,  should  remember  what 
Joseph  kept  always  in  his  mind: 

First — You  can  never  get  away  from 
yourself.  If  you  sin  you  know  it  and  will 
always  know  you  sinned  whether  any- 
body else  knows  it  or  not. 

Second — You  cannot  deceive  God.  He 
knows  your  sin  if  you  give  way  to 
temptation,  even  if  no  human  being 
knows  who  you  are  or  if  all  people  you 
meet  are  strangers  to  you. 

Now  the  Egyptians,  while  a  rich  and 
an  intelligent  and  a  powerful  people  at 
Joseph's  time_,  were  not  all  careful  about 
the  laws  of  God.  In  fact  many  of  them 
ilid  not  understand  His  laws.  And  it 
liappened  that  the  wife  of  Potiphar  was 
one  of  this  class.  And  she  sought  to 
tempt  Joseph  to  sin.  And  because  of  his 
duty  to  Potiphar  and  more  particularly 
because  of  his  duty  to  God,  Joseph  re- 
fused to  be   tempted. 

And  when  Potiphar's  wife  found  she 
could  not  induce  Joseph  to  sin,  she  seized 
his  cloak  or  his  outer  garment,  and  then 
screamed  and  told  a  lie  about  Joseph,  and 
the  others  who  were  Egyptians  employed 
in  Potiphar's  house,  were  envious  and 
jealous  of  Joseph  because  he  a  Hebrew 
and  a  slave  had  been  given  so  much  au- 
thority in  Potiphar's  house  and  they 
helped  her  in  her  wicked  lie.     And  Poti- 


phar believed  his  wife  as  was  natural: 
and  so  Joseph,  although  innocent,  was 
sent  to  prison. 

But  there  even  in  prison,  Joscidi  tr\ist- 
ed  in   God,  and  the   Bible  tells  us: 

"But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and 
shewed  him  mercy,  and  gave  him  favor 
in  the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

"And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  com- 
mitted to  Joseph's  hand  all  the  prisoners 
that  were  in  the  prison;  and  whatsoever 
they  did  there,  he  was  the  doer  of  it. 

"The  keeper  of  the  prison  looked  not 
to  anything  that  was  under  his  hand:  be- 
cause the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that 
which  he  did,  the  Lord  made  it  to  pros- 
per." 

The  text  of  chapters  40  and  41  is  better 
than  any  attempt  to  compile  it.  Let 
both  teachers  and  pupils  read  both  these 
chapters  carefully  as  part  of  this  lesson. 

The  boy  sold  as  a  slave  by  his  envious 
brothers,  but  who  forgot  not  the  teach- 
ings of  his  mother  and  the  instructions  of 
his  father,  and  who  kept  his  heart  pure, 
his  faith  unshaken  and  his  life  clean,  be- 
came active  ruler  of  all  Egypt,  and  jji 
authority  second  only  to  Pharaoh.  (Gen. 
41 :  39-44.) 

Fourth  Year.     Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Apo^les 

[By   David   O.   McKay.] 

Lesson  7.     Life  of  Peter. — Continued 

A  Marvelous  Manifestation 

In  the  region  of  Caesarea  Philippi, 
where  Peter  gave  his  testimony  and  re- 
ceived a  blessing  and  power  from  his 
Master,  is  a  high  mountain  peak  of  the 
Lebanon  range,  known  as  Mt.  Hermon. 
Peter  called  it  the  Holy  Mount.  When 
you  learn  of  what  took  place  there,  you 
will  agree  that  Peter  gave  it  a  good 
name. 

One  writer  who  has  visited  this  region 
tells  us  that  the  "glittering  splendor"  of 
this  peak,  'towering  like  a  giant  above 
all  other  peaks  of  the  Lebanon  range,  its 
head  always  covered  with  snow,  is  visi- 
ble from  every  direction.  It  is  in  clear 
view  as  far  south  as  the  Dead  Sea.  It 
was  probably  the  highest  spot  of  earth  on 
which  our  Lord  ever  stood,  and  from 
which  He  had  His  most  extensive  view. 
From  it  He  looked  down  upon  Galilee, 
where  He  had  taught  and  wrought,  where 
He  had  been  received  by  the  few  and  re- 
jected by  the  many." 

Six  days,  (  Luke  says  eiglit)  had  passed 
since  Peter  had  borne  his  great  testi- 
mony— six  days,  undoubtedly  of  import- 
ant   instruction    to    Peter    and    the    other 
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eleven.  It  was  probably  during  that  time 
that  the  Twelve  learned  that  to  be  a 
true  follower  of  Jesus,  one  must  be  able 
to  deny  one's  self  of  many  desires  and 
appetites — one  must  learn  to  control  feel- 
ings of  anger,  jealousy,  and  other  pas- 
sions. Said  the  Savior,  "If  any  man 
will  come. after  me,  let  him  deny  him- 
self, and  take  up  his  cross,  and  follow  me. 
For  whosoever  will  save  his  life,  shall 
lose  it: 

And  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake,    shall   find   it. 

For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own 
soul?  or  what  sh^all  a  man  give  in  ex- 
change for  his  souf?"  (Matt.  16:24-26). 

These  and  many  other  glorious  truths, 
Peter  undoubtedly  heard  during  that 
memorable  w^eek  at  Caeserea  Philippi. 

But  he  was  to  see  and  hear  things 
even   more   glorious. 

Still  perplexed  over  some  of  the  say- 
ings of  Jesus,  still  wondering  why  it  was 
necessary  for  their  Lord  to  "suffer  many 
things,  and  be  rejected"  and  even  put  to 
death,  Peter  and  James  and  John  one 
night,  accompanied  Jesus  up  the  side  of 
Mt.  Hermon.  It  appears  from  the  brief 
accounts  we  have  of  this  incident  that 
they  spent  several  hours  in  solemn  con- 
versation, tlie  apostles  "asking  Him 
many  questions  concerning  His  sayings." 

Twilight  deepened  into  darkness,  and 
the  shades  of  night  completely  hid  Mt. 
Hermon  from  the  slee]iing  vales  be- 
low. Perhaps  the  three  leaders  became 
drowsy;  and  as  their  Lord  withdrew  a  lit- 
tle apart  to  pray,  they  may  have  fallen, 
for  a  moment  or  two,  into  a  sleep — Luke 
tells  us  that  they  were  "heavy  with 
sleep."  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  know  that 
when  their  eyes  were  turned  toward 
Jesus,  "He  was  transfigured  before  them. 
And  His  raiment  became  shining,  ex- 
ceeding white  as  snow:  so  white  as  no 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them." 

"And  there  appeared  unto  them  Elias 
and  Moses,  and  thev  were  talking  with 
Jesus"  (Matt.  17:1-8:  Mark  9:1-6). 

These  heavenly  personages  talked,  not 
to  Jesus,  but  with  him,  about  His  ap- 
proaching death,  and  resurrection,  one  of 
the  vital  things  in  Christ's  ministry  which 
Peter  could  not  comprehend.  Surely 
after  this  glorious  vision  of  two  heavenly 
l^eings.  Death  would  lose  much  if  not  all 
its  terror  for  Peter.  James,  and  John. 
They  would  know  that  even  if  wicked 
men  did  kill  their  Master,  that  He  would 
still  live  and  still  be  their  Lord  and 
Savior.  Death,  to  them,  after  this,  would 
be  just  a  "departure."  They  would 
realize  that  "Death  hath  nothing  terrible 
in  it,  but  what  life  hath  made  so." 

Peter  by   inspiration   had   received   as- 


surances that  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
Christ:  now  he  witnessed  a  visible  sign 
of  his  testimony.  Desiring  to  have  a  mon- 
ument to  this  outward  sign,  soinething 
which  other  eyes  beside  his  might  behold, 
he  cried,  out  of  the  impulsiveness  of  his 
heart,  "Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here,  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles: 
one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one 
for  Elias."  But  suddenly,  as  Moses  and 
Elias  "departed,"  a  cloud  overshadowed 
them  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud 
saying,  "This  is  mv  belo\ed  Son;  hear 
Him!" 

Peter's  testimony  was,  by  this  time, 
made  strong  and  his  faith  proved  (Peter 
1:7). 

(1)  b}'  the  confirmation  of  miracles; 

(2)  by  seeing  heavenly  beings; 

(3)  by  inspiration: 

(4)  by  hearing  not  only  the  testimony 
of  these  angels  but  the  Divine  testimony 
of  God  Himself! 

Surely  his  faith  is  now  built  upon  the 
Rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  pre- 
vail against  it! 

This  is  true;  and  lienceforward,  we 
may  safely  conclude  as  we  follow  his 
career,  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ's  mission  ever  crosses 
Peter's  mind. 

\Vhen  we  think  of  Peter's  having  been 
in  almost  daily  contact  with  the  Savior 
of  men,  we  may  conclude  that  his  testi- 
mony grew  very  slowly,  but  if  so,  like 
the  oak  tree  that  grows  slowly  too,  it  was 
all  the  more  enduring.  After  all,  Peter's 
experience  is  the  experience  that  will 
come  to  nearly  all  the  boys  and  girls  who 
read  these  pages.  The  knowledge  of 
truth,  and  the  testimony  of  the  Gospel 
may  come  gradually  to  most  of  them. 
The  one  great  lesson  for  them  to  learn 
even  in  youth  is,  that  purity  of  thought, 
and  a  sincere  heart  seeking  the  Savior's 
guidance  daily  will  lead  to  a  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Gospel  as  sure  and 
permanent  as  that  which  Peter  possessed 
as  he  descended  Mt.  Hermon  after  seeing 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  and  hearing 
the  voice  of  God  testify  to  His  divinity. 

But  knowing  that  Jesus  is  the  Saxior 
of  mankind,  did  not  give  Peter  a  compre- 
hension of  the  Gospel  plan.  In  this  re- 
gard, he  had  yet  much  to  learn.  And,  it 
may  be,  that  his  strength  of  character,  or 
shall  we  say  his  judgment,  was  not  yet  so 
sound  as  it  should  have  been  in  a  man 
whose  whole  life  should  be  as  firm  as  a 
rock. 

In  the  strength  of  his  testimony, 
and  in  a  somewhat  resigned  attitude  to 
the  fate  that  sooner  or  later  was  to  befall 
his  Master,  Peter  continued  to  ask  many 
questions  pertaining  to  the  vital  aspects 
of  Christ's  mission.  One  of  these  which 
the    apostles    asked    themselves   as     they 
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came  down  towards  the  crowd  at  the 
loot  of  the  hill,  was,  What  did  the  Master 
mean  when  He  said  the  Son  of  Man 
would  rise  from  the  dead? 

While  the  Savior  was  answering  this 
question,  and  explaining  prophecies  re- 
lating to  it,  they  came  to  the  place  where, 
the  evening  before,  they  had  left  the 
other  disciples.  A  great  multitude  had 
gathered  about  them,  and  the  scribes 
were  questioning  them. 

In  the  midst  of  this  crowd  was  a  little 
boy  sorely  afflicted  by  an  evil  spirit. 
When  he  was  "possessed,"  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  pined  away.  The  father 
met  Jesus,  and  begged  Him  to  relieve 
his  poor  boy,  and  added  that  the  disciples 
had  tried  but  could  not. 

"How  long  a  time  is  it,"  asked  Jesus, 
"since  this  came  unto  him?"  "When  a 
child,"  the  father  said;  "and  ofttimes  it 
hath  cast  him  into  fire  and  into  the 
waters,  to  destroy  him,  but  if  thou  canst, 
I  ask  thee  to  have  compassion  on  us,  and 
help  us." 

Jesus  rebuked  the  foul  spirit,  and  the 
little  boy  was  healed. 

To  Peter,  James,  and  John  what  a  con- 
trast was  this  scene  to  the  one  they  be- 
held the  night  before  on  the  Mount! 
Here  was  manifest  the  power  of  the  evil 
one,  causing  suspicions,  pain,  agony, 
death;  there  was  manifest  the  power  of 
the  Holy  One,  proclaiming  happiness, 
peace,  glory,  and  immortality! 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  these 
two  powers  as  they  have  influenced  the 
lives  of  men  in  all  ages.  Such  is  the  re- 
sult today.  A  vital  question  for  us  is, 
Shall  we  hover  around  the  foothills  of 
sin  where  the  evil  one  is  triumphant,  or 
shall  we  at  least  show  a  willingness  to 
climb  the  mount  of  Holiness  and  let 
God  transform  our  I'ves? 

"  'Tis  not  for  man  lO  trifle;  life  is  brief. 
And  sin  is  here. 
<  )ur  age  is  but  the  tailing  leaf, 
A  dropping  tear. 
We   have   no   time   to   sport   away   the 
hours, 
All    must    be    earnest    in    a    world    like 
ours." 

Lesson  8.     Lessons  in  True   Leadership 

'  "Character  is  built  out  of  circum- 
stances. From  exactly  the  same  mate- 
rials one  man  builds  palaces,  while  an- 
other builds  hovels." — Lewes. 

Between  the  Transfiguration  and  the 
last  eventful  week  of  the  Savior's  life  on 
earth,  there  are  only  a  few  recorded  in- 
stances in  scripture  with  which  Peter  is 
personally  mentioned.  It  is  significant, 
however,   that  nearly  everyone  of  these, 


l>ears  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
ihe  moulding  of  Peter's  character  as  an 
Apostolic  leader.  Peter  knows  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ  that  should  come,  but  has 
he  strength  to  defend  Him  in  word  and 
deed?  Does  he  comprehend  the  divine 
principles  of  the  Gospel  sufficiently  to 
manifest  them  in  his  daily  life  and  con- 
versation and  in  all  his  associations  with 
his  fellowmen?  With  the  probable  e.x- 
ccption  of  the  tribute  money  incident, 
which  emphasized  for  Peter  the  divine 
Sonship  of  his  Master,  all  the  lessons  fol- 
lowing bear  directly  upon  strength  of 
cliaracter  and  principles  of  conduct. 

The  Tributory  Money 

In  those  days,  there  was  a  ta.x  levied 
upon  every  male  Jew  of  twenty  years  old 
and  upwards  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Temple  and  its  services.  This  law  had 
been  in  force  ever  since  the  days  of  the 
children  of  Israel  when  the  great  law- 
giver, Moses,  said:  "A  half  shekel  shall 
be  the  offering  of  the  Lord"  (Ex.  30:13). 

Matthew  tells  us  (Matt.  17:24-27)  that 
"When  they  were  come  to  Capernaum, 
they  that  received  tribute  money,  came 
to  Peter  and  said,  'Doth  not  your  Master 
pay  tribute?'  'Yes,'  promptly  answered 
Peter." 

If  he  knew  when  he  was  talking  to  the 
tax-gatherers,  that  "there  was  no  money 
in  the  bag,"  he  must  have  wondered  how 
the  half-shekel  due  as  tribute  could  have 
been  paid  that  day. 

When  Peter  went  back  into  the  house, 
Jesus  anticipated  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  and  asked  him,  "Of  whom  do  the 
kings  of  the  earth  take  custom  or  tribute? 
lit   their  own  children,  or  of  strangers?" 

"Of  strangers,"  answered  Peter. 

"Then  are  the  children  free,"  said 
Jesus,  meaning  that  since  this  tribute 
money  was  for  the  maintenance  of  His 
Father's  house.  He,  the  Son,  would  not 
have  to  pay  it;  but  he  added: 

"Lest  we  should  offend  them  go  thou 
to  the  sea.  and  cast  a  hook  and  take  up 
the  fish,  that  first  cometh  up;  and  when 
thou  hast  opened  his  mouth,  thou  shall 
find  a  piece  of  money;  and  take  and  give 
unto  them  for  me  and  thee." 

This  experience  must  have  impressed 
Peter  with  the  fact  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer  offense  than  to  give  offense. 

A  Lesson  in  Forgiveness 
About  this  same  time,  Peter  asked  this 
question: 

"Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him?"  "Till 
seven  times?"  (Matt.  18:22). 

Perhaps  Peter  had  already  been  re- 
quired to  settle  some  difficulty  between 
angry  men.  or,  it  may  be,  that  he  had 
been      provoked     during   a   dispute      that 
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arose  among  the  disciples  as  to  who  was 
the  greatest  among  them.  If  some  one 
liad  taunted  him  several  times  about  his 
being  the  greatest,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  his  patience  was  exhausted.  At  any 
rate,  he  wanted  to  know  if  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  times  a  man 
should  forgive  his  brother.  What  a  les- 
son Jesus  taught  this  impetuous  apostle 
when   he  answered, 

"I  say  not  unto  thee,  until  seven  times; 
but  until  seventy  times  seven." 

Then,  to  make  the  teaching  more  im- 
pressive, the  Lord  told  them  the  parable 
of   the   unmerciful   debtor. 

A  certain  king  took  account  of  his  ser- 
vants for  those  who  had  collected  his  rev- 
enue, and  found  that  one  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents  or  fourteen  million  dol- 
lars. This  debt  the  servant  could  not 
pay,  so  the  king  commanded  him  to  be 
sold,  and  his  wife  and  children,  and  all 
that  he  had,     (See  Kings  4:1;  Cor,  25:39.) 

The  servant  begged  for  mercy  saying. 
"Lord,  have  patience  with  me,  and  I  will 
pay  thee  all.'' 

"Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was 
moved  with  compassion,  and  loosed  him, 
and  forgave  him  the  debt." 

The  master  not  only  had  pity  for  the 
unfortunate  debtor,  but  freed  him  from 
prison,  let  Iiim  keep  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  cancelled  the  debt. 

But  that  same  servant  went  out  and 
found  one  of  his  fellow-servants  who 
owed  him  a  hundred  pence,  more  than 
eight  hundred  thousand  times  less  than 
the  first  servant  had  owed  his  master. 

Seizing  the  fellow-servant  by  the  throat 
and  choking  him,  he  demanded,  "Pay  me 
that  thou  owest." 

The  fellow-servant  fell  down  at  his  feet 
and  begged  for  mercy,  "Have  patience 
with  me  and  I  will  pay  thee  all." 

Rut  the  unforgiving,  merciless  servant 
refusing  to  give  pity,  "went  and  cast  him 
into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt." 

So  when  the  lord  heard  how  the  ser- 
vant whom  he  had  forgiven  had  treated 
his  fellow-servant,  he  called  that  servant 
back,  and  said: 

"O  thou  wicked  servant!  I  forgave  thee 
all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst  me; 
should  not  thou  also  have  had  compas- 
sion on  thy  fellow-servant,  even  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee?" 

This  unforgiving  servant  was  then  told 
to  pay  the  ten  thousand  talents,  and  was 
delivered  over  to  the  "tormentors"  until 
it  was  all  paid. 

Then  concluded  the  Savior:  "So  like- 
wise shall  my  Heavenly  Father  do  also 
unto  you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive 
not  every  one  his  brother  their  tres- 
passes." 

Do  you  think  Peter  would  ever  forget 
that  lesson? 


The  Reward  of  Sacrifice 

One  day  Peter  and  others  listened  to 
a  conversation  between  their  Lord  and  a 
rich  young  ruler.  He  was  a  young  man, 
rich,  and,  as  painted  by  the  old  masters, 
very  handsome.  But  with  all,  he  had  kept 
himself  morallv  clean,  and  desired  to  s;et 
eternal  life.  (Read  Luke  18:18-30.)  But 
liis  heart  was  set  upon  his  riches;  so 
when  the  Savior  said,  "Sell  all  thou  hast, 
and  distribute  unto  the  poor,  and  thou 
shah  have  treasure  in  heaven,  and  come, 
follow  me,"  the  young  ruler  went  away 
very  sorrowful. 

Then  Peter  said,  "Lo,  we  have  left  all 
and  followed  thee."  As  much  as  to  say. 
Lord  we  have  left  everything  for  thee, 
now  what  shall  be  our  reward?  Jesus 
said: 

"There  is  no  man  who  has  left  house, 
or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  cliil- 
dren,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who 
shall  not  receive  manifold  more  in  this 
present  time:  and  in  the  world  to  come, 
life  everlasting." 

"But,"  He  added,  "there  are  many  who 
make  themselves  first,  that  shall  be  last; 
and  the  last  first." 

Mark,  who  no  doubt  heard  Peter  tell 
about  this,  says  that  Jesus  made  that  last 
statement  as  a  rebuke  to  Peter. 

A  Lesson  in  Faith 

It  was  probably  on  Tuesday  of  the  last 
week  that  Jesus  spent  with  His  apostles, 
that  Peter  called  attention  to  the  result 
of  a  divine  curse. 

A  day  or  so  before  this,  Jesus  had  gone 
out  of  His  way  to  get  some  figs  from  a 
tree  that  stood  some  distance  off.  When 
he  found  that  the  tree  bore  no  fruit  He 
said  it  should  never  bear  fruit  again. 

On  this  Tuesday  morning  as  the  disci- 
ples were  passing  by,  "they  saw  the  fi,g 
tree  dried  up  from  the  roots." 

"And  Peter  calling  to  remembrance 
said  unto  Him,  'Master,  behold  the  fig- 
tree  which  thou  cursedst  is  withered 
away." 

Jesus  answered:  "Have  faith  in  God, 
For  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  whosoever 
shall  say  unto  this  mountain.  Be  thou  re- 
moved, and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea: 
and  shall  not  doubt  in  his  heart,  but  shall 
believe  that  those  things  which  he  saith 
shall  come  to  pass;  he  shall  have  what- 
soever he  saith"  (I\Iark  11:22-28). 

On  that  same  day,  Peter  was  undoubt- 
edly with  the  Twelve  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  when  they  asked  Jesus  "privately" 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 
(INIark  13;  Matt.  24;  Luke  21.) 

To  Peter  and  to  all  He  said:  "Watch 
ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,  and  keep 
my  commandments,  that  ye  may  be 
counted  worthy  to  escape  all -these  things 
which    shall   come   to   pass   and   to   stand 
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l:i'l'orc    the    Soil    of   Man    when    He    shall 
come  clotlied  in  the  glory  of  His  Father." 

Lesson  9.     On  the  Night  of  the  Betrayal 

"The  weakest  spot  in  every  man,  is 
wliore  he  tliinks  himself  the  wisest." 

In  the  Upper  Room 

(_)n  Thursday  of  the  Passion  \\eek, 
Jesus  called  Peter  and  John  to  Him,  and 
said:  "Go,  and  prepare  us  the  passover, 
that  we  may  eat"  (Luke  22:8). 

The  Passover,  you  remember,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  feast  established  to 
commemorate  the  time  when  the  destroy- 
ing angel  passed  over  the  houses  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  had  been  marked  by  the 
blood  of  the  lamb.  At  this  festival,  a 
lamb  was  killed,  and  called  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  It  was  on  the  day  that  "the  pass- 
over  must  be  killed"  that  Peter  and  John 
were  requested  to  make  preparation. 

"Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare?" 
they  asked. 

"When  ye  have  entered  into  the  city," 
replied  Jesus,  "there  shall  a  man  meet 
you  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water;  follow 
him  into  the  house  where  he  entereth  in. 
Ask  Jiim,  Where  is  the  guest  chamber, 
where  I  shall  eat  the  Passover  with  my 
disciples?  And  he  shall  show  you  a  large 
upper  room  furnished;  there  make  readv" 
(Luke  22:11-12). 

The  two  apostles  did  as  they  were  di- 
rected, found  everything  just  as  the  Lord 
had  stated,  and  made  the  necessary  prep- 
arations. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve  gathered  in  this  upper  room. 
Some  think  it  was  in  Mark's  house,  some 
the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  we 
do  not  know,  nor  does  it  much  matter. 
^^'e  are  interested  most  in  what  took 
place  there. 

Jesus  sat  at  the  head  of  the  feast.  On 
one  side,  close  enough  to  recline  on  His 
Master's  breast  sat  John,  and  on  the 
other  side  sat  Peter.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  solemn  meeting  at  which  the 
Twelve  had  ever  gathered;  for  the  Savior 
said  at  the  beginning: 

"With  desire."  that  is  with  longing 
earnestness,  "I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
passover  with  you  before  I  suiifer:  For  I 
say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more  eat 
thereof,  until  it  be  fulfilled  which  is  writ- 
ten in  the  prophets  concerning  me." 

Meaning  that  His  hour  had  come  when 
His  enemies  should  take  Him  and  put 
Him  to  death. 

Near  the  end  of  the  supper,  Jesus  rose 
from  where  He  was  reclining,  laid  aside 
His  outer  garments,  took  a  towel  and 
tied  it  around  His  waist,  thus  assuming  a 
servant's  dress.     He  then  took  a  basin  of 


water  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  disci- 
ples' feet. 

It  may  be  that  tlie  Savior  had  detected 
in  the  minds  of  some  the  same  thought 
which  had  caused  a  dispute  among  them 
once  before,  as  to  who  was  the  greatest 
among  them.  Perhaps  this  thought  arose 
when  they  saw  Peter  and  John  occupying 
the  places  of  honor.  At  any  rate,  their 
Lord,  the  greatest  among  them,  assumed 
the  attitude  of  servant,  the  least  and 
luimblest  of  them  all. 

When  He  came  to  Peter,  the  latter 
said:  "Lord,  dost  thou  wash  my  feet?" 
Peter  would  serve  his  Master,  but  his 
Master  must  never  serve  him! 

"What  I  do  thou  knowest  not  now;  but 
thou  shalt  know  hereafter,"  answered 
Jesus. 

"Thou  needst  not  to  wash  my  feet." 

"If  I  wash  thee  not,"  continued  Jesus, 
"thou  hast  no  part  with  me." 

When  Peter  thought  that  his  refusal  to 
submit  to  be  served  by  the  Lord,  was 
really  putting  the  Savior  away  from  him, 
he  said, 

"Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my 
hands  and  my  head." 

"So  after  He  had  washed  their  feet, 
and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  was  set 
down  again.  He  said  unto  them:  Know 
ye  what  I  have  done  to  you?  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so 
I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet:  ye  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet.  For  I  have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do 
as  I  have  done  to  you." 

Thus  did  these  twelve  men  receive  in 
an  impressive  and  practical  manner,  the 
divine  lesson  of  service.  Thus  did  they 
learn  that  those  who  were-  greatest 
among  them  were  really  the  servants  of 
all.  Indeed,  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
there  are  no  masters  and  no  servants,  but 
all  working  for  every  one  and  each  one 
for  all. 

Immediately  following  this  impressive 
and  sacred  ceremony,  the  full  significaiice 
of  which  very  few  understand,  the  Savior 
said,  "One  of  you  shall  betray  me." 

This  announcement  cast  a  gloom  over 
all.  To  make  it  caused  "trouble"  to  come 
over  Christ's  "spirit;"  and  to  hear  it, 
made  all  "exceeding  sorrowful"  (Matt. 
26:22). 

They  began  to  inquire  among  them- 
selves which  one  of  them  should  be  so 
faithless  and  soon  each  asked  the  Master, 
"Lord,  is  it  I?" 

"Judas,  last  of  all  answered  and  said, 
Lord,  is  it  I  ?" 

Jesus'  answer,  "Thou  hast  said,"  must 
not  have  been  heard  by  the  others,  be- 
cause Peter  beckoned  to  John  to  ask  the 
Master  "who  it  should  be  of  whom  he 
spoke." 
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Jesus  replied,  also  in  a  quiet  manner, 
"He  it  is,  to  whom  I  shall  give  a  sop. 
when  1  have  dipped  it." 

When  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  hand- 
ed it  to  Judas  Iscariot.  Peter  and  John, 
then,  knew  who  the  traitor  was:  but  the 
others  probably  did  not;  for  they  won- 
dered what  Jesus  meant  when  He  said 
to  Judas:     "That  thou  doest  do  quickly." 

Loyalty  as  Peter  Felt  It 

After  the  traitor  went  out  into  the 
night — oh  such  a  night  for  him!  Jesus 
continued  to  teach  and  to  comfort  the 
Eleven. 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,"  He  said,  "That  ye  love  one  another; 
as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one 
another." 

Among  other  things.  He  said,  referring 
to  His  approaching  death,  "Whither  I  go 
j'e  cannot  come." 

This  stirred  Peter's  love  and  he  in- 
quired, "Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee 
now?  I  will  lav  down  my  life  for  thy 
sake"  (John  13:34-37). 

"Simon,  Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  de- 
.sired  you  that  he  may  sift  you  as  wheat. 
But  I  have  prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith 
fail  not:  and  when  thou  are  converted, 
I  that  is.  "brought  back  afresh  as  a  peni- 
tent disciple"]  strengthen  thy  brethren" 
(Luke  22:31,  32). 

This  grieved  Peter  very  deeply.  To 
think  that  his  Master  would  even  suspect 
that  he,  Peter,  would  even  weaken  in  his 
steadfastness  to  his  Lord!  (It  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  Lord  called  him  by  his  old 
name,  Simon.) 

Peter  protested,  saying,  "Lord,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you  both  unto  prison, 
and  unto  death"  (Luke  22:33). 

"I  tell  you,  Peter,"  continued  the  Sav- 
ior, "that  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this 
day,  before  that  thou  shalt  thrice  deny 
that  thou  knowest  me." 

"But,  he  spake  the  more  vehemently, 
'If  I  should  die  with  thee,  yet  will  I  not 
deny  thee  in  anv  wise.'  Likewise  so  said 
they  all"  (Matt." 26:35). 

Peter  meant  every  word  he  said,  and 
he  felt  deeply  the  truth  of  what  he  spake: 
but  his  real  strength  had  not  come  to  him 
yet,  and  his  Master  knew  it.  It  would 
come  but  it  would  be  "Born  in  the  deep 
silence  of  a  long-suffering  heart." 

Loyalty  as  Peter  Acted  It 
Later  in  the  night,  the  company  left 
the  upper  room,  crossed  the  brook 
Kedron,  and  went  to  the  Garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  on  the  west  side  of  the  ^Nfount 
of  Olives. 

Bidding  eight  of  the  Twelve  to  remain 
together.  He  took  the  other  three,  Peter, 
James,  and  John,  apart.  His  soul  "was 
exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death." 


He  said,  "Tarry  ye  here,  and  watch 
witli   me." 

Soon  He  withdrew  a  little  from  them, 
and  prayed.  The  Apostles  could  see 
Ilim,  perhaps  could  hear  Him,  as  He 
cried,  "Father,  if  it  be  possible  let  this 
cup  pass:  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done." 

When  he  returned,  and  found  the  three 
"leeping.  He  said,  "Simon  [Simon  again) 
sleepest  thou?  Couldst  not  thou  watch 
one  hour?" 

"Watch  }'e  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into 
temptation." 

"The  spirit  truly  is  read}',  but  the  flesh 
is  weak,"  was  the  reply. 

A  second  time  He  withdrew:  a  second 
lime  returned:  a  second  time  found  them 
sleeping;  "for  their  eyes  were  heavy: 
neither  knew  they  what  to  answer  Him." 

When  He  returned  the  third  time.  He 
said  kindly,  "Sleep  on  now  and  take  your 
rest:  it  is  enough,  the  hour  is  come;  be- 
hold the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the 
liands  of  sinners." 

.\fter  a  little  longer  sleep,  the  three 
were  awakened  by  Jesus,  only  to  see  ap- 
proaching "a  great  multitude,  with 
swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests, 
and  the  scribes  and  the  elders."  At  their 
head  was  Judas  who  approached  his 
Lord,  and  betrayed  Him  with  a  kiss. 

As  soldiers  went  to  lay  hands  upon 
Jesus,  Peter,  who  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  jumped  to  the  rescue  of  his 
Master,  "drew  his  sword,  and  smote  a 
servant  of  the  high  priest  and  cut  off  his 
ear." 

This  servant,  whose  right  ear  Peter 
struck  off  with  one  blow,  was  called 
Malchus. 

"Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath." 
commnaded  the  Savior,  "the  cup  which 
my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not 
drink  it?"  What  a  lesson  to  Peter!  Even 
though  duty  led  to  suffering  and  death, 
yet  would  the  Lord  not  waver  in  His 
strength. 

Then  said  Jesus.  "Suffer  ye  thus  far. 
and  He  touched  his  ear  and  healed  him" 
(Luke  22:51). 

As  the  officers  led  Jesus  away,  the  dis- 
ciples "all  forsook  Him,  and  fled." 

Peter's  strength  and  loyalty  were  wav- 
ering; but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
flee  with  the  others.  Neither  could  he 
conclude  that  it  was  best  to  go  with 
Jesus:  so  he  did  neither,  but  "followed 
Him  afar  off,  even  unto  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest." 

At  first,  he  remained  on  the  outside, 
but  later  ventured  in  where  the  servants 
were  sitting. 

Weakness  Brings  Misery 
While  Peter  was  standing  by  the  stove 
warming  himself,  a  girl  came  in  an"d  rec- 
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ognizing  him  as  one  who  had  been  with 
Jesus,  said,  "Thou,  also  wast  with  Jesus 
of   Galilee." 

"I  know  not  what  thou  sayest,"  said 
Peter  before  them  all. 

He  then  stepped  out  on  the  porch,  per- 
haps to  cool  his  burning  conscience  or  to 
try  to  collect  himself  to  know  what  best 
to  do. 

A  man  seeing  him  there  cried  out, 
"This  man  was  also  with,  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth." 

"I  do  not  know  the  man,"  said  Simon; 
and  this  time  he  took  an  oath. 

One  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest, 


who  was  related  to  Malchus  approached 
Peter  a  little  later,  and  said,  "Did  I  not 
see  thee  in  the  Garden  with  Him?"  (John 
18:26). 

Then  began  he  to  curse  and  to  swear, 
saying,  "Man,  I  know  not  what  thou 
sayest." 

Just  then,  Peter  heard  the  cock  crow. 

Almost  immediately,  too,  the  Savior 
passing  near  him,  "turned  and  looked  up- 
on Peter."  Then  he  recalled  the  words  of 
his  Lord,  "Before  the  cock  crow  twice, 
thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice"  (Luke  22;61). 

And  then  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly. 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Pelt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bowman,  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bessi, 

F.   Foster 


Lessons  for  March 

No.  21.     The  Good  Samaritan. 

No.  22.     Feeding  the    Five    Thousand. 

No.  23.     Walking  on  the  Water. 

No.  24.     Stilling  the  Tempest. 

We  hope  the  thought  for  the  day,  as 
suggested  by  the  general  topic,  and  which 
will  be  given  voice  to  in  the  songs, 
memory  gems,  and  other  general  e-\er- 
cises,  will  be  taken  into  the  primary  class 
and  followed  up  with  a  brief  treatment  of 
it  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  children. 
This  should  precede  the  regular  Fast 
Day  exercises,  which  it  will  shorten 
some. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  Fast  Day  thought:  Get  the  children 
to  relate  their  e.xperiences  in  doing  things 
our  Heavenly  Father  wishes,  such  as  say- 
ing their  prayers,  asking  the  blessing  on 
their  food,  calling  in  the  elders  when 
sick,  or  putting  other  aims  of  the  lessons 
taught  in  Sunday  School  into  practice. 
If  they  do  these  things  they  are  doers  of 
the  word  not  only  hearers  as  taught  in 
"The  Sower." 


discussed  in  the  conventions  thus  far 
held.  There  seems  to  be  an  awakening 
to  the  necessity  of  "teaching  the  children 
rather  than  the  lessons,"  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  stories  (lessons)  are  but  means 
to  an  end  rather  than  the  end,  the  end 
being  the  making  of  soul  impressions 
which  will  mould  the  children  into  ideal 
Latter-day  Saints  in  faith  and  practice. 

We  hope  the  teachers  will  recognize 
that  the  Sunday  School  should  fill  in  the 
gap  of  spiritual  education  which  the  pub- 
lic schools  are  forbidden  to  enter,  and  be 
not  content  with  a  simply  moral  aim 
equally  suitable  to  the  day  school,  where 
a  higher — a  spiritual  aim — yet  applicable 
to  our  children,  could  be  developed. 

So  important  are  the  two  subjects  re- 
ferred to — "The  Sunday  School  as  a 
Character  Builder"  and  "The  Value  of 
Questions"^ — that  we  suggest  to  Stake 
Supervisors  in  those  stakes  in  which  no 
conventions  will  be  held  this  year,  to  give 
them  consideration  in  their  Union  meet- 
ings, perhaps  assigning  them  for  treat- 
ment by  written  papers,  with  discussion 
to  follow. 


Some     very     strong      and      interesting  The    Primary   lessons   on    the    "Life   of 

papers   on   the    subjects   assigned    to   the  Christ"   are   now  in   print  and   ready  for 

primary    department    on    the    convention  delivery   at   the    Deseret    Sunday    School 

program    for    1916,    have    been    read    and  Union  Book  Store. 
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I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but 
once.  Any  good  thing,  therefore,  that 
I  can  do  or  any  kindness  that  I  can 
show  to  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it 
now.  Let  me  not  defer  it  nor  neglect  it, 
for  I   shall  not  pass  this  way  again. 


Kindergarten  Department 


tVm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by 
THE  AIM  OF  OUR  WORK 
[By  Beulah  Woolley.] 

The  important  mission  of  the  Sunday 
School  teacher  is  to  help  the  children  be- 
come true  Latter-day  Saints.  This  aim 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  The 
program  work  carried  out  each  Sunday 
morning-  is  only  a  means  to  this  end. 
The  subject-matter  must  never  be  con- 
sidered as  an  end.  The  child  must  be 
helped  to  understand  his  relation  to  God, 
his  relation  to  fellow  man  and  his  duty 
to  self. 

Our  work  is  so  outlined  that  generally 
there  is  one  aim  or  truth  to  be  applied 
each  month.  The  work  for  each  Sunday 
is  planned  to  be  a  harmonious  whole, 
with  the  truth  of  the  lesson  emphasized 
in  song  and  rest  exercises  as  well  as 
story.  But  the  teacher  should  ever  keep 
in  mind  the  big  aim. 

Whenever  opportunity  presents  itself 
she  should  develop  the  child's  faith  in 
and  love  for  God.  For  instance,  she 
should  not  wait  for  the  lesson  on  the 
Last  Supper,  to  help  the  children  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  with  proper  spirit,  but 
should  spend  a  few  moments  each  Sunday, 
perhaps  before  beginning  the  day's  work, 
on  the  subject,  until  they  partake  of  it  as 
it  should  be.  She  knows  that  one  way  to 
develop  faith  in  and  love  for  God  is  to 
pray.  To  lead  the  children  to  the  proper 
attitude  of  prayer,  she  will  tell  of  God's  ■ 
goodness  in  answering  prayers,  when- 
ever there  is  an  opportunity  to  impress 
such  a  lesson,  not  waiting  for  the  lesson 
of  Hannah's  prayer  for  a  son. 

Each  Sundav  she  helps  them  to  feel  a 
more  reverential  spirit  for  the  house  of 
God.  the  Sacrament  and  all  things  sacred, 
helping  each  child  to  love  Sundav  School, 
and  work  for  that  result;  helping  them 
to  understand  and  love  the  great  law  of 
obedience  to  God's  laws,  to  His  ser- 
\ants  and  to  the  parents  who  are  the 
earthly  reoresentatives  of  our  Heavenlv 
Father.  She  cannot  do  all  for  the  child 
in  one  month.  What  good  would  those 
In^autiful  lessons  be.  if  at  some  future 
time  the  superintendent  should  ask  to 
have  certain  rules  carried  out,  before  the 
child,  and  teacher  ignored  them'  Re- 
member the  children  watch  us  and  ex- 
nniple  is  a  good  teacher. 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  June  to 
lieln  the  children  to  see  in  everv  man  a 
child  of  God,  a  brother,  an  equal,  but  lead 
him  to  do  some  act  of  kindness  orhelp- 
fulness  whenever  needed.     Little  children 
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cannot  be  together  without  need  of  guid- 
ance in  acts  of  politeness  and  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  others.  Our  aim, 
then,  is  to  help  him  to  think  right,  to 
feel  right,  to  choose  the  right  and  do  it, 
to  rely  upon  himself,  to  do  nothing  for 
the  child  that  he  can  possibly  do  for 
himself,  to  lead  him  to  feel  the  great 
fundamental  truths,  then  act  for  himself, 

WORK  FOR  MARCH 

Songs 

"Waiting  to  Grow,"  Plan  Book,  p.  42. 
"Good   morning  to   the   stinsliine   fair," 
Plan  Book,  p.  40;  also  Walker  and  Jenks. 

Memory  Gems 

"What   do    you    do    in    the    ground,   little 
seed? 

Under  the  ice  and  the  snow. 
Hidden  away  from  the  bright  blue  sky' 

Why,  don't  you  know,  T  grow!" 

"In   the   heart  of  a   seed   buried   deep   so 

deep, 
.'\  dear  little  plant  lay  fast  asleep. 
'Wake!'  said  the  sunshine,  'and  creep  to 

the  light.' 
'Wake!'   said    the    voice    of   tlie    raindrop 

bright." 

dn  teaching  songs  and  memory  gem^ 
develop  the  thought  first,  so  that  the 
child  will  feel  and  understand  its  appli- 
cation.") 

Morning  Talks 

The  end  of  winter's  long  rest.  Mother 
nature  getting  ready  for  spring's  awak- 
ening. The  work  of  the  wind,  melts  the 
last  of  the  ice  and  snow,  blows  dried 
leaves  oflf  trees.  The  sun  warms  the 
earth  and  the  little  seeds  begin  to  swell. 

Encourage  the  children  to  observe  and 
talk  of  changes  at  this  season,  in  insects, 
birds  and  trees,  that  they  may  better 
apnrecistp  God's  care  for  all  things. 

First   Sunday 

Picture  re\'iew.  Use  pictures  and  rc- 
\\e\\'  lessons  of  February,  leading  the 
children  to  tell  you  the  story  suggested 
in  the  picture.  CNew  set  of  pictures  for 
these  lessons  can  be  secured  at  the  Union 
Iiook   store.) 

Second  Sunday 

The  baptism  of  Tesus. 
Text:     Matt.  3:  John  6:6-M. 
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Aim:     Baptism    is    essential    to    salva- 
tion. 

Third  Sunday 

Jesus  and  Nicodemus 

Text:     John  3:1-14. 

Time:  At  night — During  the  Feast  of 
ihc  Passover. 

Place:     Jerusalem. 

Aim:  Baptism  by  immersion  is  essen- 
tial to  salvation. 

Point  of  Contact:  Have  a  little  talk 
with  the  children  on  the  happiness  of 
birthdays  and  then  of  the  special  priv- 
ilege that  comes  to  one  eight  years  old. 
Picture:  "Jesus  and  Nicodemus,"  Far- 
rar  s  "Life  of  Christ,"  page   143. 

In  thf  city  of  Jerusalem,  a  long,  long 
time  ago,  when  Jesus  was  upon  the  earth, 
there  lived  a  man  named  Nicodemus. 
He  was  a  rich  and  wise  man,  and  was  a 
leader  among  the  people.  He  and  some 
other  men  came  together  every  day  in 
a  big  building.  They  made  the  laws  for 
the  people,  and  had  a  great  many  things 
to  talk  over. 

Of  course,  when  Jesus  came  among 
the  people,  teaching  them  and  making 
the  sick  well,  the  blind  to  see  and  the 
lame  to  walk,  these  men,  like  everybody 
eL=e,  heard  about  Him  and  the  wonderful 
things  He  did.  They  thought  He  must 
be  a  great  man,  but  none  except  Nico- 
demus seemed  to  care  to  learn  more 
about  Jesus.  Nicodemus  was  honest,  and 
he  wanted   to.  know  the   truth. 

Because  most  of  the  people  hated 
Jesus,  Necodemus  was  afraid  to  have 
anyone  know  that  He  talked  with  Him. 
So  one  night  when  it  was  dark,  thinking 
this  a  good  time  to  find  Jesus  alone. 
Nicodemus  left  his  home  and  walked 
along  the  narrow,  rock-paved  streets  to 
the  house  where  Jesus  was  staying.  You 
knov/  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  were  not 
built  like  ours  are  nowadays.  Instead 
of  the  roofs  slanting  like  this  (show  by 
hands)  they  were  flat,  with  a  little  wall 
around,  and  the  people  used  the  top  of 
the  house  just  the  same  as  any  other 
part.  It  was  just  like  a  room  without  a 
roof  on,  and  in  the  evenings  the  people 
would  sit  upon  the  house-top,  resting 
from  their  day's  work.  I  imagine  it  was 
in  just  such  a  place  as  this  that  Nico- 
demus found  Jesus  that  night,  for  He, 
too.  was  tired  and  needed  quiet  and  rest. 
Nicodemus  went  in  the  house  and  up 
the  stairs  to  where  Jesus  was.  The  very 
first  words  he  said  to  Jesus  were,  "Rab- 
bi," which  means  master,  "we  know  that 
Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for 
no  man  can  do  the  wonderful  things 
Thou    doest   except   God   be   with    him," 


Nicodemus  must  have  asked  Jesus  what 
a  man  had  to  do  in  order  to  please  our 
Heavenly  Father,  or,  how  he  could  be- 
come a  member  of  God's  church,  because 
Jesus  answered,  "Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Nicodemus  couldn't  understand 
what  Jesus  meant,  for  how,  thought  he, 
could  a  grown  man  ever  be  a  little  bat)y 
again.  But  that  wasn't  what  Jesus 
meant  at  all.  He  meant  that  he  would 
have  to  be  baptized — just  like  you  will  be 
when  you  are  eight  years  old — covered 
over  with  water,  and  when  he  would  come 
out  of  the  water,  it  would  be  just  like  he 
was  born  again.  Then  Jesiis  said  to  him: 
"Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of 
the  Spirit  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God."  This  meant  that  after  be- 
ing baptized  Nicodemus  would  have  to 
have  someone  lay  hands  on  his  head  and 
bless  him,  so  that  the  Spirit  of  God  could 
come  into  his  heart  and  always  help  him 
to  do  right.  Nicodemus  then  went  home. 
He  thought  and  thought  about  what 
Jesus  had  told  him.  The  Bible  doesn't 
tell  us  whether  he  was  baptized  or  not, 
but  I  believe  he  was,  because  we  know 
that  he  became  a  great  friend  of  Jesus. 

Application:  All  of  you  little  boys 
and  girls  want  to  belong  to  our  Heav- 
enly Father's  Church,  don't  you?  Why, 
of  course.  Then  what  will  you  have  to 
do.''  What  did  Jesus  say  Nicodemus 
would  have  to  do?  Yes,  and  when  are 
you  going  to  be  baptized?  After  you  are 
baptized,  you  will  go  to  meeting  the  next 
Fast  Day,  and  the  bishop  and  his  coun- 
selors will  lay  their  hands  on  your  head 
and  bless  you.  Maybe  some  of  you  ha\e 
been  to  fast  meeting  with  your  mamas 
and  papas  and  seen  the  little  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  baptized,  have  hands 
laid  on  their  heads.  If  you  haven't,  per- 
haps you  can  go  with  them  next  Fast 
Day. 

Fourth  Sunday 
Jairus'  Daughter  Raised 

Text:  Matt.  9:18-20,  24-27;  Mark  5: 
22-24.  35-43. 

Aim:  Faith  in  Jesus  is  necessary  to 
obtain  His  blessings. 

Capernaum  was  a  city  where  Jesus  had 
many  friends,  and  sometimes  He  went 
there  to  visit  them.  When  they  saw  Him 
coming  they  crowded  around  Him  and 
He  healed  their  sick,  caused  the  blind  to 
see  and  helped  them  in  every  way  He 
could  In  this  city  there  lived  a  rich 
man  named  Jairus.  He  lived  in  one  of 
the  best  houses.  He  had  gardens  and 
servants  and  best  of  all,  a  wife  and  little 
daughter.      The    little    daughter   was    so 
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liappy  and  kind  that  every  one  loved  her 
dearly.  Jairus  knew  about  Jesus  and 
somethimes  talked  to  the  mother  and 
little  daughter  about  Him.  Little  daugh- 
ter was  twelve  years  old  then  and  anxious 
to  know  all  about  the  kind  deeds  of 
Jesus. 

One  day  Jairus  and  the  mother  looked 
troubled  and  the  servants  went  about  on 
tip  toes.  The  little  girl  was  sick  and 
in  so  much  pain  that  she  could 
not  smile  happily  to  father  and  mother. 
Every  one  around  her  tried  to  make  the 
pain  easier  but  they  could  do  nothing  for 
her.  Then  the  mother  said,  "If  Jesus 
was  here,  He  could  help  her."  "I  know 
He  could,"  said  Jairus.  "I  will  go  and 
find   Him." 

He  ran  out  of  the  house  and  hurried 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  another  part  of  the 
city.  He  saw  a  crowd  of  people  and 
knew  that  Jesus  was  near.  The  people 
let  him  pass  by  them  for  he  was  a  great 
man  and  he  looked  so  sad  that  they  knew 
he  was  in  trouble.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
Jesus,  he  fell  down  at  His  feet  and  said: 
"My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of 
death;  I  pray  thee,  come  and  lay  thy 
hands  on  her  that  she  may  be  healed." 
Jesus  was  sorry  for  Jairus  and  wanted  to 
help  him  so  started  home  with  him.  The 


crowd  followed  and  they  could  not  go 
very   fast. 

Then  one  of  Jairus'  servants  ran  up  to 
him  and  said:  "Thy  daughter  is  dead: 
why  trouble  the  Master  any  further?" 
When  Jesus  heard  the  servant  He  said  to 
Jairus,  "Be  not  afraid,  only  believe."  He 
asked  all  the  people,  except  three  of  His 
dearest  friends  to  go  back  to  their  homes 
and  then  He  went  with  Jairus. 

When  they  reached  the  big  house  every 
one  was  crying.  Jesus  said  to  them. 
"Why  make  ye  this  ado  and  weep?  the 
damsel  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."  And 
the  people  laughed  at  Him.  So  He  sent 
them  all  away  because  they  did  not  know 
Jesus  could  make  the  dead  live  again. 
Only  the  mother,  father  and  three  friends 
were  left  in  the  room  where  the  little 
daughter  lay.  They  knew  that  Jesus  had 
power  from  Heavenly  Father  to  help  her. 
so  they  waited. 

Jesus  took  the  little  daughter's  hand 
and  said,  "Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee  arise," 
and  she  opened  her  eyes  and  her  cheeks 
grew  pink  again.  She  walked  over  to  her 
mother  and  father.  Oh  how  thankful 
they  were  to  Jesus  for  what  He  had  done 
for  them!  He  said,  "Now  give  your 
daughter  something  to  eat."  And  He 
left  the  happy  family  together. 


February. 

B'v  Efhe  Stewart  Dart 


Hail,  month  which  gave  us  Washing-  Not  least  the  bard  whose  poet's  soul — 

ton,  (The  friend  of  childhood,  youth  and 

We  gladly  welcome  you  once  more.  age), 

Birth  of  that  noble  patriot,  Bieathed     forth    those    songs    which 

Hallows  your  name  till  time  is  o'er.  ne'er  will  die ; 

Revered  Longfellow,  child  and  sage. 
And  he  whose  hand  did  safely  guide 

Thro'    perilous    seas    our    Ship    of  These  names  have  set  your  days  apart 

State,  As  sacred  to  our  national  fame. 

Also  claimed  you  his  natal  month ;  Engraven  on  each  loyal  heart 

Beloved  Lincoln,  good  and  great.  Are  notes  that  thrill  to  thy  dear  name. 


The  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Ogden,  Utah 

By  Alonzo  West 
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San  Francisco  Criticisms 
By  Walter  Anthony  (San  Francisco 
Chronicle)  : 

"A  very  welcome  and  pleasant  message 
in  song  comes  to  us  from  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  of  Ogden,  Utah.  One  of  the 
chief  voices  in  the  message  is  that  of  a 
youthful  soprano  with  trills  and  thrills  in 
iier  art,  sunshine  in  her  manner  and  mod- 
esty withal.  The  choir  sang  in  Festival 
hall  last  night  to  a  big  audience,  and  the 
soprano's  name  is  Miss  Lucy  Gates.  She 
is  a  western  Tetrazzini,  minus  some  of 
the  miracle  of  that  diva's  voice,  but  plus 
vouth  and  artlessness. 
'  "There  are  about  200  choristers,  who 
sing  according  to  the  law  of  Joseph  Bal- 
iantyne's  baton.  He  directs  his  choral 
masses  with  something  of  the  manner  of 
the  leaders  of  a  saengerbund;  that  is,  he 
directs  the  utterance  of  each  note  in  the 
measure  rather  than  the  accented  beats 
and  he  keeps  his  vocal  forces  right  well 
together,  though  he  is  less  successful  with 
his  orchestra,  which  last  night  was  none 
other  than  our  own  and  beloved  Exposi- 
tion orchestra,  come  over  from  Yellow- 
stone park  to  help  us.  Besides  assisting 
in  most  of  the  accompaniments,  the  or- 
chestra, under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Hageman,  gave  us  a  spirited  interpreta- 
tion of  Beethoven's  third  overture^  to 
'Leonore,'  and  a  mocking  and  realistic 
presentation  of  Saint-Saens'  'Danse  Ma- 
cabre.' 

No  Strident  Tone  in  Choir. 

"But  it  is  of  the  Ogden  choir  which  has 
been  sent  out  to  us  that  we  should  speak. 
The  program  was  unpretentious.  It  was 
composed  of  the  shorter  and  more  ob- 
vious works  of  choral  writers.  Dudley 
Buck's  rhetorical,  'Hymn  to  Music,'  was 
the  first  number,  and  was  nicely  balanced 
in  the  four  departments  of  the  choir.  The 
•soprano  tone  like  the  tenors  needs  watch- 
ing for  its  agreement  to  pitch.  The  qual- 
ity is  mellow  and  luscious,  rather  than 
brilliant.  There  isn't  a  strident  tone  in 
the  big  choir,  which  is  a'  grateful  fact. 
Not  even  in  the  'Faust'  Soldiers'  Chorus 
was  there  any  shrillness.  Nice  effects  of 
dynamics  and  of  color  were  revealed  in 
tlie  familiar  'Sweet  and  Low,'  and  Bish- 
op's 'Sleep,  Gentle  Lady,'  was  also  done 
delightfully  save  that  the  director's  beat 
was    not    completely    understood    in    the 


orchestra.    The  discrepancy  arising,  how- 
ever, was  brief  and  little  noticed. 

:;Commendation  is  due  the  choir  for 
singing  the  music  of  intimate  appeal.  It 
was  an  'at  home'  with  the  big  choir  and 
most  delightfully  did  the  200  members 
entertain — something  after  the  manner  of 
Alexander  Stewart's  big  choir  across  the 
bay,  when  they  gave  us  a  night  with  old 
and  favored  melodies. 

Miss  Gates'  Voice  Supple. 

"Miss  Lucy  Gates  has  a  voice  of  sup- 
ple, flexible  character  and  fraught  with 
sympathy.  Singularly,  she  is  even  more 
efifective  in  her  mezzo-voice  passages 
than  in  her  full  voice.  Her  'echo'  phrases 
in  the  'Bell  Song'  from  'Lakme'  were 
close  to  perfection,  and  her  high  E  was 
as  clear  as  the  bell  it  suggested.     *     *     * 

"John  J.  McClellan,  whose  appearances 
at  Festival  hall  recently  were  warmly 
welcomed,  returned  with  the  choir  as 
soloist  in  this  series  of  concerts,  which 
opened  last  night.  His  playing  of  Bach's 
D  Minor  Toccata  and  Fugue  was  sensa- 
tional and  effective.  McClellan  carries  to 
Bach  the  splendid  belief  that  great  music 
may  be  popular.  He  does  not  play  his 
Bach  as  though  the  name  frightened  him 
into  fit's  of  pedantry.  The  Toccata  was 
a  wirlwind  and  the  fugue  was  ablaze.   *   * 

"Leon  Hoflfmeister's  voice  in  the  'Pag- 
liacci'  selection  was  revealed  pleasantly, 
but  his  temperament  hardly  seemed  suf- 
ficiently robust  or  Latin  enough  to  com- 
pass the  fervor  of  the  Prologue.  Like 
Miss  Gates,  his  voice  is  delightfully  ac- 
curate as  to  pitch.  Indeed,  with  Miss 
Gates,  sensibility  to  pitch  resembles  a 
tuning-fork  in  purity  of  intonation — -not 
in  its  angles." 

By  "Jeanne  Lane"  fSan  Francisco 
correspondent  to  the  Chicago  Musical 
Leader) : 

"The  musical  event  of  the  week  has 
been  the  appearance  of  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle  Chorus  choir  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  with  Lucy  Gates,  singer,  and  John 
J.  McClellan  of  Salt  Lake  City,  organist, 
as  the  star  soloists.  This  combination 
gave  three  concerts  with  the  prestige  of 
the  Exposition  Symphony  Orchestra,  an 
environment  which  served  to  present  this 
notable  aggregation  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. LIntil  this  year,  there  was  a  con- 
sensus nf  opinion  that  the  choir  at  the 
great  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle  was  the  one 
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to  which  was  given  all  the  honor.  It  now 
transpires  that  during  the  years,  another 
great  choir  has  been  organizing  and 
working  until  its  director,  Joseph  Bal- 
lantyne,  is  quite  willing  to  have  its  work 
passed  upon  by  the  public  and  the  critics 
with  the  musical  measuring  sticks.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  singing  of  the  Ogden 
choir  entirely  justifies  the  confidence  of 
the  director.  Miss  Gates  brings  to  her 
work  the  fundamental  elements  of  suc- 
cess.    She  is  very  fair  to  look  upon  and 


to  lier  good  looks  she  adds  the  beauty 
of  keen  intelligence.  She  sings  with  ease 
and  grace,  splendid  breath  control  and  a 
rare  beauty  of  tone.  John  J.  McClellan, 
organist  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle, 
is  not  new  to  San  Francisco,  having 
played  a  series  of  programs  in  April  on 
the  great  exposition  organ.  Besides  play- 
ing with  the  choir,  he  delighted  the  aud- 
ience with  the  Bach  'Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  D  Minor.'" 

(to  be  continued.) 
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CHAMPLAIN   AND  DE   CHASTES 

Columbus  discovered  the  West  In- 
dies and  landed  on  San  Salvador  in 
1492.  Five  years  later,  John  Cabot 
discovered  the  continent  of  North 
America.  On  a  very  old  map  made 
by  his  son,  Sebastian,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

"In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1479,  John 
Cabot,  a  \'enetian,  and  his  son,  Sebas- 
tian, discovered  that  country  which  no 
one  before  his  time  had  ventured  to 
approach,  on  the  20th  of  June,  about 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

The  waters  washing  the  shores  of 
this  new  country,  according  to  Cabot's 
reports,  were  teeming  with  fish  and 
the  land  itself  supported  bears  which 
caught  "fish  wtih  their  paws."  We 
recall  how,  in  consequence  of  these  re- 
ports, fishing  vessels  were  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  from  Britain  and  espe- 
cially from  France  to  catch  cod  with 
which  to  supply  the  demands  made  by 
the  Catholic  church.  While  engaged  in 
this  profitable  trade,  James  Cartier,  of 
whom  we  spoke  in  our  last  note,  in  all 
probability  made  several  trips  to  the 
Fishing  Banks  of  the  New  World. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  these  experi- 
ences, Cartier  was  commissioned  by 
the  French  government  to  make  ex- 
plorations further  west  and,  if  advisa- 
ble, to  select  sites  suitable  for  perma- 
nent French  settlements.  While  thus 
engaged  he  became  imbued  with  the 
hope  of  finding  a  short  passage-way  to 
the  South  Sea  and  Asia.  Sometime 
later,  when  trying  to  find  this  short  cut 
through  America,  he  discovered  and 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River  as 
far  as  the  Island  of  Montreal.  These 
journeys  brought  Cartier  in  contact 
with  the  many  fur-bearing  animals 
then  abounding  in  eastern  Canada  and 
undoubtedly  he  procured  quantities  of 


skins  from  the  Indians  and  took  them 
back  to  France.  This,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  the  first  fur  trading  done 
with  Canadian  Indians.  By  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  occasional 
ships  made  across  the  lonely  ocean  for 
the  express  purpose  of  securing  skins 
and  furs  for  the  ready  markets  of 
France. 
About  this  time  a  sea  captain  named 
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S.\MUEL  DE  CHAMPLAIN. 

Chauvin  and  a  Rouen  merchant  named 
Pontgrave  secured  a  monopoly  cover- 
ing the  entire  fur  trade  with  Canada. 
By  terms  of  agreement.  King  Henry 
IV  gave  these  two  loyal  subjects  com- 
plete control  of  the  trade  providing 
they,  in  turn,  should  found  a  French 
colony  in  the  New  World.  Little  suc- 
cess attended  the  attempt  at  colonizing 
and,  on  Chauvin's  death,  the  agree- 
ment fell  through.  Soon  afterward  a 
distinguished  nobleman  named  Aymar 
de  Chastes  succeeded  in  getting  a  "re- 
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vision  of  these  privileges  and  monop- 
olies." At  once  De  Chastes  sought 
the  services  of  an  accomplished,  ex- 
perienced soldier  and  sailor  with  whom 
he  had  made  acquaintance  while  both 
were  serving  the  royal  cause  in  Brit- 
tany. This  distinguished  seaman  was 
Samuel  de  Champlain  and  to  him  De 
Chastes  gave  an  "important  position  in 
the  new  enterprise." 

r>ut  little  is  known  of  the  early  life 
of  Champlain.  We  are  certain,  how- 
ever, he  was  born  in  1567  in  the  strug- 
gling seaport  town  of  Brouage  on  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  In  all  probability  his 
father  was  a  captain  in  the  French 
navy  and  Samuel  grew  up  in  touch 
with  sailors  and  sea  life.  Before  reach- 
ing the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  both  army  and 
navy.  He  served  King  Henry  VI  and 
fought  for  France  and  the  Catholic 
church. 

Champlain's  uncle  had  charge  of  a 
large  ship,  the  St.  Julien,  of  five  hun- 
dred tons.  In  1598  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  chartered  the  vessel,  together 
with  a  few  others,  to  make  across  the 
Atlantic  and  bring  back  merchandise 
from  Spanish  possessions  in  America. 
The  uncle  was  commissioned  piolet- 
general  of  the  fleet  and  upon  his  rec- 
ommendation Champlain  was  appoint- 
ed captain  of  the  St.  Julien.  This  gave 
Champlain  the  coveted  opportunity  of 
seeing  New  Spain.  In  all  he  spent 
some  two  and  one-half  years  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Mexico.  He  even 
visited  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  at 
that  very  early  day  suggested  the  ad- 
visability of  cutting  a  ship  canal  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

Upon  returning  to  Europe,  Cham- 
plain remained  in  Spain  till  early  1602 
and  then  went  to  Paris  where  he  made 
known  the  wonders  encountered  while 
in  America.  These  reports  attracted 
the  attention  of  Aymar  de  Chastes  and 
finally  led  to  his  taking  Champlain  into 
the  enterprise  of  building  up  a  fur 
trade  and  establishing  colonies  in  Can- 
ada. 

On  March   15,   1603,  Champlain  in 


charge  of  one  vessel  of  fifteen  tons  and 
Pontgrave  in  charge  of  another  of 
twelve  tons  left  France  for  America. 
They  traversed  the  route  marked  by 
Cartier  and,  on  May  24,  after  an  un- 
eventful journey  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 
lowered  anchor  at  the  Indian  village  of 
Tadousac.  Here  Champlain  encoun- 
tered North  American  natives  for  the 
first  time.  His  experiences  in  Mexico 
proved  to  him  the  necessity  of  making 
friends  of  the  Indians  with  whom  he 
expected  to  establish  trade  relations 
and  with  whom  he  hoped  to  build  per- 
manent French  settlements.  In  line 
with  this,  the  little  band  of  Frenchmen 
studiously  took  advantage  of  every  oc- 
casion to  demonstrate  their  good-will 
toward  the  suspicious  Redskins.  Such 
an  attitude,  of  necessity,  led  the  new- 
comers to  allign  themselves  with  the 
Algonquins  and  consequently  against 
the  Iroquois.  Undoubtedly  Champlain 
would  have  preferred  remaining  neu- 
tral so  far  as  these  warring  nations 
were  concerned,  but  evidently  he 
formed  alliance  with  the  Canadian  In- 
dians under  instructions  from  De 
Chastes.  Such  an  alliance  would  fur- 
nish positive  proof  to  the  Algonquins 
of  sympathetic  friendship  and  would 
thereby  aid  very  materially  De  Chastes' 
plans  for  trading,  proselyting,  and 
colonizing  in  the  Algonquin  territory. 

Leaving  the  Indians  of  Tadousac, 
Champlain  continued  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Mount  Royal  and  landed  upon 
the  beautiful  island  discovered  by  Car- 
tier  nearly  seventy  years  before.  To 
the  Frenchman's  surprise,  no  trace  of 
the  once  famous  village  of  Hochelaga 
near  the  center  of  the  island  could  be 
found.  Evidently  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease or  war  had  completely  destroyed 
it  since  its  hospitable  inhabitants  bade 
their  anxious  farewell  to  Cartier. 

LTp  to  this  point,  Champlain  had  cov- 
ered only  those  routes  previously  trav- 
eled by  Cartier,  but  now  he  was  re- 
solved to  push  ahead  into  unexplored 
regions.  Before  long,  however,  he  en- 
countered unexpected  difficulties,  for 
upon  ascending  the  river  he  came  to 
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nq)ids  that  proved  too  much  for  even 
liis  Indian  canoes  to  navigate. 

While  thus  struggling  against  the 
stream,  Champlain  gleaned  vague  ac- 
counts from  friendly  Indians  relative 
to  great  seas,  one  beyond  the  other. 
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extending  far  to  the  west.  He  con- 
cluded the  furthermost  must  be  the 
long-spught  South  Sea  leading  to  Asia, 
and  since  time  was  short  and  equip- 


ment inadequate,  he  resolved,  like  Car- 
tier  had  done,  to  return  to  I""rance  and 
there  make  preparations  sufficient  to 
carry  a  journey  by  way  of  this  ex- 
pected short  cut  to  the  riches  of  Asia. 
The  return  voyage  brought  Cham- 
plain  back  to  his  home  country  in  Sep- 
tember, and  there  he  learned  of  the  sad 
death  of  De  Chastes  which  had  oc- 
curred during  the  explorer's  absence  in 
America.  Undaunted  by  such  discour- 
aging news,  Champlain  appealed  to 
King  Henry  to  execute  the  plans  form- 
ulated by  De  Chastes  and  also  to  fit 
out  an  expedition  to  try  for  Asia  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
hardy  traveler  was  well  received  at 
court  and  his  representations  were 
such  as  to  elicit  very  encouraging  re- 
plies from  the  king,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  colonizing  America.  But  the 
king,  however,  never  saw  fit  to  per- 
sonally take  hold  of  the  matter.  He 
evidently  preferred  operating  through 
some  loyal  subject  anxious  to  profit  by 
the  already  rich  fur  trade.  Apparently 
a  number  of  wealthy  men  were  soon 
ready  with  their  bids  for  a  new  mo- 
nopoly and  it  was  not  till  after  consid- 
erable discussion  and  some  delay  that 
the  contract  was  finally  awarded  to 
Sieur  de  Monts  of  Santonge.  Of  him 
and  his  commission  we  shall  speak  in 
our  next  note. 


To  the  Snow 


Snowfiakes,  in  the  skies  above  me, 

Are  you  messengers  of  joy?. 
Did  the  Father  send  you  earthward 

To  make  fun  for  girl  and  boy? 
Are  you  sent  to  tell  the  flowers. 

Sleeping  in  the  earth  so  brown, 
That  the  springtime  days  are  coming 

When  the  raindrops  patter  down? 
Pretty  sky  flowers,  how  I  love  you  ! 

As  I  watch  you  silent  play, 
I  am  sure  the  heavens  are  happy 

Since  you  seem  so  glad  today. 

— Sarah  M.  IVilliams. 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


"Weeds." 

Mama  says  I  must  go  "weed"! 
Imagine  a  fix  like  that! 

Of  course  I  argue,  coax  and  plead, 
But  she  insists  "they'll  go  to  seed, 
And  next  year  take  the  flat." 

Dear,  T  hate  so  much  to  go — 

I'd  far  rather  leave  them  there. 
The  rains  have  come  to  make  them  grow, 
The  sun  shines  warm,  the  breezes  blow — 
They  have  the  tenderest  care. 

Why  were  things  like  weeds  and  tares 

Placed  here  if  they're  not  of  use? 
In  Nature's  store  of  thorns  and  snares 
Do  we  find  anything  but  cares? 
What  good  can  they  produce? 

Ah,  the  plan  I  think  I  see — 

We'd  not  know  the  "sweets"  of  life 
If  all  went  smoothly  as  could  be, 
.^nd  from  all  trials  we  were  free; 
We  need  the  toil  and  strife! 

D.  Strebor. 

How  Jimmie  Got  the  Position 

Jimmie  walked  sadly  home  thinking 
of  his  mother  and  sister.  He  had  sold 
only  two  papers  and  mother  was  ill. 
On  turningf  the  corner  he  noticed  a 
card  which  read: 

"Boy  Wanted 

For  Package  Wrapping. 

See  Manager  of  Grocery  Dept." 

On  reaching  home  Jimmie  told  his 
mother  he  would  try  for  the  position. 

Next  morning,  neat  and  clean,  he 
started  for  the  store.  He  took  his 
place  among  the  row  of  boys.  When 
his  turn  came  he  was  asked  if  he  had 
practice.  He  said,  "no."  He  explained 
that  his  mother  was  ill  and  they  had 
very  little  money,  and  that  he  had  a 
three-year-old  sister.  The  office  boy 
was  told  to  find  out  if  this  was  true 
after  Jimmie  had  left.  He  did  so,  and 
finding  it  was  true  the  manager  em- 
ployed  Jimmie. 

After  some  months  Jimmie  was  a 
clerk  in  the  grocery  department,  and 
in  a  few  years  we  find  him  manager. 

Muriel  Bennett, 
Age  11.        Box  13,  Taber,  Alta.,  Can. 
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By  Gladys  Claunch, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Sand  and  Dirt 

The  boys  and  girls  were  playing  at 
school  when  suddenly  Grace  discov- 
ered she  had  lost  her  bracelet.  The 
news  soon  spread  until  every  pupil  was 
searching  the  grotinds.  Clarence  found 
the  bracelet  but  kept  it  a  secret.  The 
hunt  was  fruitless  so  they  decided  to 
search  every  pupil.  As  the  searcher 
came  nearer  Clarence  became  worried 
and  began  an  animated  conversation 
with  Bobby.  Slyly  he  slipped  the 
bracelet  into  Bobby's  pocket,  then 
stepped  up  and  said,  "You  kin  search 
me,  cause  I've  not  got  it." 

When  it  came  Bobby's  turn  to  be 
searched  the  bracelet  was  taken  from 
his  pockets  and  every  one  shunned 
him.  especially  Clarence,  who  pointed 
his  finger  at  him,  calling  him  a  thief. 
Bobby  made  no  retort,  but  bravely 
faced  the  crowd  proclaiming  his  inno- 
cence. 

Several  days  after  this  event,  the 
school  had  an  outing.    Every  pupil  was 
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having-  a  glorious  time  when  Clarence 
spoke  up  saying,  "Let's  go  an  have  a 
dive."  They  had  been  warned  by  their 
teacher  not  to  go  too  far  into  the 
stream,  but  Clarence  who  was  bold  and 
did  as  he  pleased,  plunged  forward, 
calling  Bobby  a  coward. 

Suddenly  a  loud  cry  for  help  came 
floating-  to  shore.  Bobby  looked  out 
and  saw  Clarence  floating  down 
stream.  He  acted  quickly,  threw  ofl:' 
his  clothes  and  with  the  other  boy? 
soon  formed  a  chain  and  took  the  lead 
out  into  the  water,  seizing  Clarence's 
hand  and  bringing  him  to  shore. 

Bobby's  bravery  caused  Clarence  to 
feel  ashamed.  He  grasped  Bobby's 
hand  and  said,  "Forgive  me,  Bobby, 
I'm  the  coward :  it  was  I  who  found 
Grace's  bracelet  and  put  it  in  your 
pocket." 

A  shout  came  from  the  crowd — 
"Hurrah  for  Bobby!" 

Annetta  Madsen, 
Age  12.  Boneta,  Utah. 


Bv  Verna  Gibby, 
Age  12.  ■  Roy,  Utah 


Honorable  P/lention 

Ida  Anderson,  Bates,  Idaho. 

Mary  F.  Cook,  Fruita,  Utah. 

Mary  E.  Cook,  Bkiebell,  Utah. 

James  Ora  Cook,  Bluebell,  Utah. 

Chloe  Cook,   Bluebell,  Utah. 

F.liza  Cook,  Tremonton,  Utah, 

Patience   Davies,  Talmage,  Utah. 

\Vanda  Davis,  Wales,  Utah. 

.Mta    Davis,   Victor,   Utah. 

l.rella   Davis,  Victor,  Utah. 

Ircan  Davis,  Talmage,  Utah. 

Iva   Davis,   Victor,   Utah. 

Newell   Despain,   Sandy,   Utah. 

Pearl   Duce,   Beazer,  .^Mta,   Canada. 

Viola   Esplin,   Banida,   Idaho. 

Clara  Field,  Ammon,  Idaho, 

Helen    Floyd,    Driggs,    Idaho. 

Thelma  Greer,  Wallsburg,  Utah. 

Olive  Griffith,  Kenilworth,  Utah. 

Gladys  Guild,  Lyman,  Wyoming. 

Mary  Hale,  Afton,  Wyoming. 

F.thel  Hansen,  Molen,  Utah. 

Vera  Heaton,  Hilton,  Utah. 

King  Hendricks,  Richmond.  Utah. 

Fawn  Hi.xson,  Wanship,  Utah. 

Vera  Larsen,  Ferron,  Utah. 

John  R.  Lauritzen,  Murray,  Utah. 

Myrtle  Law,  Avon,  Utah. 

Lucile  Lee.  Island,  Idaho. 

Alton  Lewis,  Kamas,  Utah. 

Bernice  Maxfield,  Granite,  Utah. 

Daunt  Merrill,   Pima,  Arizona. 

Cecil  Nelson,  Wales,  Utah. 

Elizabeth   Olsen,  Ashton,   Idaho. 

Max  A.  Pace.  New  Harmony,  Utah. 

Riiby  Radmall,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 

Viola  C.  Reese. 

Pearl   Robinson,   Eureka,  Utah. 

lean   Sargent,  Kenilworth,  Utah. 

Maydia   Sharp. 

Ava  Shelton,  Beaver,  Utah. 

Margaret  Sims,  Salt  Lake  City,  L'tah. 

King  Slade. 

Ethel  Smith. 

Arthur  Lincoln  Snow,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jonathan  Wright  Snow,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Devon  Snow, 

Mabel  Stevens,  Snowville,  Utah. 

Ruby  Taylor. 

Zina  Thompson,  Taft,  Utah. 

Dwight  Ward. 

Raymond  Ward,  Liberty,  Idaho. 

Edna  Warf,  Victor,  Utah. 

■-^arah  Warf,  Victor,  Utah. 

Sylvan   Devon  Warner,  American   Falls. 

Idaho. 
Vern  Watt. 

Geo.   Ira  Wells,  Victor,  Utah. 
Lenore  Wignall. 
Zula  Wilcox.  Sunnyside,  Utah. 
Lefern  Winward,  Sandy,  LTtah. 
Lapreal  Wright. 
Berenice    Zufelt.    Blakesvillc.    .\lta.    Can. 
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Learning  rrimary  Lessons 

Theresia  and  Mary  were  great 
friends.  They  always  went  to  school 
and  Primary  together. 

One  day  in  January  after  school, 
Mary  and  Theresia  stayed  in  to  do 
small  odd  jobs  for  the  teacher.  It  was 
Primary  night  and  they  were  hurrying 
to  get  through,  so  as  not  to  be  late. 
They  had  just  finished  and  were  start- 
ing for  home  when  they  saw  their 
schoolmates  getting  in  the  sleigh  to  go 
sleigh  riding. 

"Come  on  and  go,"  cried  one. 

"We  must  go  to  Primary,"  answered 
-Mary.  ,      -     " 

"You  are  an  half  an  hour  late," 
called  another. 

"We  must  go  anyway,"  said  The- 
resia, and  they  started  off. 

"Oh!  it  won't  hurt  you  just  once," 
said  they  ;  "we  are  not  going." 

Mary  and  Theresia  thought  a  min- 
ute then  got  in  and  away  they  went, 
Mary  seating  herself  in  the  bottom, 
Theresia  up  on  the  side  near  the 
corner. 

They  were  having  a  jolly  good  time 
when  they  neared  the  corner.  The 
boys  who  were  driving  touched  the 
horses  and  whirled  and  the  sleigh 
tipped  over. 

Mary,  sitting  where  she  was  did  not 
even  think  of  them  whirling  until  she 
saw  Alice,  her  classmate,  fall  over  the 
side  before  her  glasses  slipped  over 
her  nose, 

Theresia  was  thrown  out.  lighting 
on  one  of  her  classmates.  They  all 
struggled  to  their  feet  laughing,  when 
it  was  observed  that  Theresia  was 
hurt ;  that  her  neck  and  arm  hurt  when 
she  moved  them.  Telling  !\Iary  about 
it  she  found  their  books  and  started  for 
home,  but  were  soon  overtaken  by 
other  schoolmates  who  took  Theresia 
home.  After  an  examination  it  was 
found  that  her  collarbone  had  been 
broken. 

Mary  and  her  classmates  came  to  see 
her  every  day.  Theresia  told  them  that 
she  wished  she  had  gone  to  Primary, 


for  if  she  had  she  wouldn't  have  been 
hurt  or  late  either. 

Zola  Jacobs, 
A.ge  12.  Rexburg,  Idaho. 
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Age  14. 


Thomas  Robinson,  Jr., 

Cumberland,  Wyo. 

Competition  No.  40 

Book  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  contributions  of  the  following : 

\'erses:  Not  more  than  twenty 
lines. 

Stories :  Not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred words. 

Photographs :     Any  size. 

RULES 

Competition  will  close  March  1st. 

Every  contribution  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender, 
and  must  be  endorsed  by  teacher, 
parent  or  guardian  as  original. 

Verses  or  stories  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Draw- 
ings must  be  on  plain  white  paper,  and 
must  not  be  folded. 

Address :  The  Children's  Budget 
Box,  Juvenile  Instructor,  44  East 
South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  Citv, 
Utah. 


Polly  Winkuni^ 
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I^JdneAddms  Parker. 


ana  (|X8U^  ana  a 
'  ^Eiof  lunch  means  a  journey,  of  course. 
Now  Joey  and  Helen  were  sitting  on  the 
porch  watching  some  men  put  Mam- 
ma Winkums's  ^^^^into  a  ^^^^  • 
Papa  Winkums  came  down  the^^^  with  a  big 
ifT^i  in  one  hand,-— Grandpa  Winkums  had  a  (f^h 
too,  and  Grandma  Winkums  canried  a  big  ^^  of 
lunch  on  her  arm.  "Here's  your  aPm  >  Joey/ 
called  Mamma  Winkums.  "  And  don't  forget  your 
V''^  .'  Helen  ran  across  the  street  to  get  her  "^^^  , 
and  there  was  the  ^^^  and  ^c^-  waiting.  '*  Oh 
Joey  !  I'm  going  to  the  jgra^^^^with  you,  "  laughed 
Helen.  Joey  ran  back  to  the t^;^^ to  say  "good- 
bye "  to  the  «%%  ,  and  into  thei3iL?!t 
yard  to  say  "  good-bye  '*  to  the  chickens 
and  ducks  and  turkeys.  Then  patter-pat- 
ter back  came  his  little  tr^fta^  to  climb 
into  the 


beside  Helen.  Down 
one  road  and  up  another,  under  shady  trees  and  out 
into  the  hot^T^A^hey  went.  Hien,  "Here's  the 
station,"  called  vti^^    .     And  "Here  comes  the  train," 


frh.  Ii/U< 
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said  li^^  .  Joey  kissed  Helen  "  Good-bye,"  then 
he  threw  his  arms  around  Grandpa  Winkums's  neck 
and  hugged  him  so  tight  that  his  "-^.^^-^  popped  off. 
He  kissed  Grandma  Winkums's  dear  old 
cheek,  and  patted  the  /^S^white  nose. 
"  Oh,"  cried  Helen,  "  you  forgot  to 
say  "  good-bye  "  to  y^lr  r/^^^^ 
"  So  I  did,"  said  Joey,  "But  just 
then    out    popped  Hlff-     from    under    the    back    seat. 


"  Good-bye.  Good-bye,"  she  called.  "  Run,  run, 
you're  late.  Ha-ha-ha.  Polly  wants  a  cracker— pretty 
Polly."  How  all  the  men  and  women  and  all  the 
little  girls  and  boys  did  laugh.  "  Good-bye  Polly," 
called  Joey,  as  the  conductor  helped  him  into 
the  train.  Joey  sat  down  on  the  car  seat  and  Papa 
Winkums    opened    the     | 


"  Here,  here,"  laughed  Helen,  as 
Grandpa  Winkums  lifted  her 
up  in  his  arms,  so  that  just 
her  bright  ^  S  peeped  in  over 
the  window  sill.  "  I  forgot  to 
give  you  this.  I  took  it  all  my- 
self, with  my  new  camera."  "What  is  it,"  said  Papa 
Winkums.  "A  picture  of  Polly  Winkums,"  laughed  Joey. 


Overtaken. 

"And  when  you  eloped  with  the  girl," 
.Tsked  a  friend,  "did  her  father  follow 
you?" 

"Did  he?"  said  the  young  man. 
"Rather!  He's  living  with  iis  yet!" — 
London   Opinion. 

The  Unkindest  Cut. 

Mrs.  Cronan  heard  her  little  grand- 
daughter, Margaret,  crying  as  if  in  great 
pain,  and  hastened  to  the  child. 

"Why,  dear,  what  is  the  trouble?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Cronan  solicitously.  "Did 
30U  meet  with  an  accident?" 

"N.-no,  grandma!"  sobbed  Margaret, 
"it  wasn't  no  accident.  M-mother  did 
it  on  purpose!" — The  Waterville  Sentinel. 

Well  Instructed. 

Yells  from  the  nursery  brought  the 
mother,  who  found  the  baby  gleefully 
pulling  small  Billy's  curls. 

"Never  mind,  darling,"  she  comforted. 
"Baby  doesn't  know  how  it  hurts." 

lialf  an  hour  later  wild  shrieks  from 
the  baby  made  her  run  again  (to  the 
nursery. 

"Why,  Billy,"  she  cried,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  baby?" 

"Nothing,  muzzer,"  said  Billy,  calmly; 
"only  now  he  knows." — Tit-Bits. 

Applied   Cookery. 

The  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  School 
was  one  afternoon  explaining  to  his 
scholars  the  story  of  Elijah  and  the 
prophets  of  Baal;  how  Elijah  built  an 
altar,  put  wood  upon  it,  and  cut  a  bullock 
in  pieces  and  laid  it  on  the  altar. 

"And  then,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"he  commanded  the  people  to  fill  four 
barrels  with  water,  and  to  pour  it  over 
the  altar;  and  they  did  this  four  times. 
Now,  I  wonder  if  any  boy  or  girl  can  tell 
me  why  this  water  was  poured  over  the 
bullock  upon  the  altar?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
when  one  little  girl  spoke  up: 

"Please,   sir,  to  make  the  gravy." 


Dry  Goods  Expert. 

King  stranger:  "How  old  is  your  baby 
brother,  little  girl?" 

Little  Girl:  "He's  a  this  year's 
model." — Chicago  News. 

Not  Always. 

Irritable  Old  Man:  "Say,  does  this  car 
always  make  this  racket?" 

Chauffeur:  "No,  sir;  only  when  it's 
running." 

Different  Now. 

"I  see  they  have  operated  on  a  boy's 
head  in  order  to  make  a  better  boy. 
of  him." 

"That  isn't  where  my  dad  used  to  op- 
crate  on  me  to  make  a  better  boy  of  me." 

In  the  Pullman. 

Pullman  Porter:  "Next  stop  is  yo' 
station,  sah.     Shall  I  brush  yo'  off  now?" 

Morton  Morose:  "No;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. When  the  train  stops  I'll  get  off. ' 
— Judge. 

Aeroplane  Talk. 

First  Mosquito:  What's  become  of  our 
old   friend? 

Second  Mosquito:  His  was  a  terrible 
fate.  Those  human  beings  poured  kero- 
sene all  over  the  place. 

F.  M.:     But  he  liked  kerosene. 

S.  M.:  That  was  the  trouble.  He 
gorged  himself  with  it  and  then  collided 
with  a  firefly. 

Limericks  of  Infelicity. 

-\  lady  as  proud  as  old  Lucifer 
Is  tired  of  her  husband's  abucifer. 

She  says  she  will  see 

If  she  ever  gets  free 
Love  doesn't  again  make  a  gucifer. 

.\  young  wife  complained  to  the  Gov. 

Her  husband  was  rude  and  kept  shov. 
Tlin  but  recently  wed 
He  had  changed,  so  she  sed, 

."Knd  had  quite  given  up  lovey-dov. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


THE    HEART   OF 
THE  ROSE 

BY  MABEL  A.  McKEE 

This  delight- 
ful little  story 
a  p  pe  a  r  e  d  in 
the  January 
number   of   the 

Juvenile 
Instrudor. 

It  comes  also 
in  book  form, 
printed  in  clear 
type,  bound  in 
boards. 

Price,  25cts. 
Postpaid. 

DESERET   SUNDAY    SCHOOL 
UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  East  on  South  Temple,    -    Salt  Lake  City 


The  Mark  of  PARK  a  Guarantee 

We  Can  Make  It 
For  You 

According  to  your  own  idea  of  de- 
sign. When  asked,  we  offer  sugges- 
tions, without  charge. 

If  you  want  a  class  pin,  badge, 
medal  or  any  special  piece,  we  will 
make  it  right  here,  in  our  workshop. 

We  invite  you  to  visit  our  factory 
any  time. 

Dainty  gifts  for  birthdays,  wed- 
dings or  anniversaries. 

Our  modest  prices  make  buying 
easy. 

BOYD  PARK 

FOUNDED  IQ62 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY 

166  MAIN  STREET  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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Spotless  cleaness  in  and  out  of  the 
Kitchen,  account  for  the  rapid  pop- 
ularity into  which  Hart's  Lunch  has 
grown. 

154  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake 

and  at 

520  K  and  1110  Eighth  St  ,  Sacramento 


Phone,  Main  154 


Have  you  sent  in  your  SUBSCRIPTION  for  the 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


FOR 


19  16 

We  have  a  few  January  Numbers  left 

Get  in  Your  Order  Early 

JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR.         -         Salt  Lake  City 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


THIS  IS  THE  PLACE 

The  THOMAS  PHOTOGRAPH    STUDIO    has  scores  of  Loyal   Patrons 

among  the  readers  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.     Uniform  excellence  of 

work,  promptness  of  service,  courtesy  of  treatment  and 

fairness    of    prices,   insure    satisfaction. 

Have    your    next    Photographs   made    at  the 

THOMAS  STUDIO 


44  SOUTH  MAIN  STREET 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

THE  CLEANEST.  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co. 

vuniesignorniePMcocR-  131  South  M«in  Stfcet  Phone  Main  33 


Whenever  you  want  Information  about  Books,  write  to  the 

Deseret  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  Book  Store 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Exclusive  Territory, 
100%  Profit 


$3000  FOR  YOU 


That's  the  money  you  ehouM  get  this  year.  I  mean  it.  I  want  Coanty  Sales  Manae?" 
J  Quick,  men  or  women  who  beliovo  in  the  eqitnro  doal,  who  will  go  into  partnership  with 
5  me.  Ko  experience  needed.  Jly  folding  Lath  Tub  has  taken  the  country  by  etorm. 
Solvesthebathincr  problem.  Ko  plumbing,  no  watfr  works  required.  Full  length  bath 
in  ony  room.  Folds  in  email  roll,  handy  as  an  tinibrclla.  I  tell  you  it's  greatl  GREATl 
Rivals  SHU  bath  room.  Kow  li?tenl  I  want  YOD  to  handle  your  county.  I  11  furnish 
demonstrating  tub  on  liberal  plan.  I'm  positive— absolutely  certain— you  can  get  bigger 
money  in  a  week  with  me  than  you  ever  made  in  a  month  before.    I KHOW  ITi 

Two  Sates*a  Day—^ 

$300.00  a  Month 


Demonstrating 

Tab 
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That*B  what  you  shoald  get— every  month.    Keeded  in  every  home,  badly  wanted, 
eagerly  bought.    Modern  bathing  facilities  for  all  the  poorle.     Take  the  orders  nsjlit 

•»»  and  left.   Quick  eales.  immense 

profits.     Look  at  these  men— 

Smith,  Ohio,    got   18  orders  first 

week;  Meyers.  Wis.,   $250  profit  first 

month;    KewtoQ,    California.     $60    io 

three  days.     You  should  do  as  well,    2 

SALES  A  PAY  MEANS  $300  A  MONTH. 

The    Work    is    very    easy,    pleasant, 

permanent,  fascinating.     It  means  & 

business  of  your  own. 

Little   capital   needed.     I  grant 

credit — Help  yuu  out— Back  you  up 

■Don't  doubt  — Don't  hesitate — Don't 

back — You  cannot  lose.     My  other  men  are 

Idiog  houses,  bank  accounts,  so  can  you.    Act  then 

quick,  Sr:ND  >'0  MONEY.     Just  name  on  penny  post  card 
for  free  tut  o_;^^-       Mustlel  '"^ 

HO      DAMnoAti      Drnp"***^      JCtoriM  Bldg.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
•    Oi    nDDinSOnB    riCOii       Canadian  Bra-nch^>Nm\\i»n\\\;OnU 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 
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PIERCE'S  LATEST 

TABLE  SYRUP 

This  pure  produd,  made  by  blending 
of  maple  and  beet  sugar,  adds  just  the 
right  flavor  to  the  hot  cakes  and  bis- 
cuits for  your  morning  meal. 

You  will  find  the  other  PIERCE'S 
PURE  PRODUCTS  are  also  de- 
licious.  The  list  includes  Pierce's 
Pork  and  Beans,  Catsup,  Tomatoes, 
Hominy,  Soup  and  Sauerkraut. 

PREPARED  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

UTAH  CANNING  COMPANY 

"The  Daddy  of  'Em  All"  OGDEN,  SINCE  1888 


The  Home  of  Good  Printint 


This  Magazine  is  Printed   and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  Printing  Department 


For  Prices  on  Printing 

Call  at  Main  Street  Entrance  or 

Phone  Main  550  No.  4 


Mail  Order  Business  Given 
Special  Attention 


SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND  LET   US   BIND   THEM   FOR  YOU 


Some  of  the  things  we  are  going  to  give  FREE 
YOU  may  secure  any  or  all  off  them 


Bicycle  Canoe 

Motorcycle  Kitchen  Cabinet 

Violin  Refrigerator 

Gold  Watch         Sewing  Machine 
Rifle  Silver  Set 

Gold  Bracelet      Diamond  Ring 

You  do  not  have  to  make  a  purchase 
in  order  to  secure  a  premium 


FILL  our  THIS  COUPON 

AND  MAIL  IT  TO 

us  TODAY 

daynes-bb;ebe  music  co.,           j.  i. 

45  Main  Si..  Salt  Lake 
Please  send  me  FREE,  full  particulars 
about  the  premiums  I  may  obtain. 

Mv  name 

Mv  address 

(WRITE  PLAINLY) 

"OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OP  UTAH 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAlf  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


